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WasHINGTON, July, 1876. 


GENERAL SHERMAN : 


You will not send any of the following troops, now in the South, 
to assist Gen. Crook in suppressing the Sioux, until after the Presi- 


dential election : 


Texas—45 companies of infantry and 26 companies of cavalry. 





L-uisiana—12 panies of infantry. 
Mississippi—10 companies of infantry. 


South Carolina—8 companies of infantry and 2 companies of 


artillery. 
Florida—8 companies of artillery. 


Georgia—i companies of infantry and 1 company of artillery. 


Alabama—5 companies of infantry. 
Virginia—5 companies of artillery. 


North Carolina—4 companies of artillery, 


Tennessee—3 companies of infantry. 
Arkansas—2 companies of infantry. 











EW YORK, SEPTEMBER 23, 1876. 





(Prick, 10 Cents. {$9 rsaner., 

















BALLOTS FOR REPUBLICANS! | 


| BULLETS FOR DEMOCRATS!! | 


VOTE FOR HAYES! 
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FREE BALLOTS, FOR FREEDMEN. 


The Federal Army in the South will be, during the Fall elections, under the orders of the United States Marshals. 
they can to the Republican ticket, and are recommended to personally inspect the Freedmen’s votes, in order to prevent their being cast for Democratic candidates, 
{Summary of Attorney-Gen¢ral Taft’s instructions of September 4th, 








LATEST FROM CHARLESTON. 
DEATH TO COLORED DEMOCRATS! 
ADMINISTRATION REFORM. 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


ledged the wisdom and propriety of it ina 
perfectly candid and telling manner. He is 
an old friend of the Adamses, and he said 
that he felt such a respect for the candi- 
date of the Democrats, that he had not 
merely a strong inclination, but a strong 
temptation, to vote for him; but, for the 
reason that he did feel so strongly, and 
considered him so formidable a candidate, 
he should vote against him. His reason 
for so doing was strictly logical and parti- 





One copy one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers - - 2.00 

One copy for thirteen weeks . - 1.00 | 
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CLUB TEKMS, 

Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one address, | 

$20, with extra copy to person getting up club. 
POSTAGE FREE. 

FRANK LEsLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is the oldest | 

established Illustrated Newspaper in America. 








Securs, for the Centennial Year, Frank Lxsuir’s IL- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, Which will be furnished, with all 
its supplements, double numbers, extra sheets and edi- 
tions which our Grand National Jubilee will call for, with- 
out extra cost, and delivered free at your post-office every 
week, by SUBSCRIBING Now. You will thus secure a cor- 
rect and reliable history and pictorial representation of 
all matters of interest incident to the International Ex- 
position, as well as the events of the day throughout the 





world. Send $4, with name and address, to FRANK 
Lesiiz, 537 Pearl Street, New York, and the paper will | 
be regularly mailed to you, postage paid, for one year j 
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THE FUSION OF PARTIES. | 


T is an encouraging indication for the 
| future condition of our political par- 
ties, if not-for the immediate result 
of their action, that an unusual degree of 
interest has been exhibited in public affairs 
by college professors, scholars and clergy- 
men of every denomination since the Presi- 
dential campaign opened. Each party 
appears to be anxious td obtain some well- 
recognized name among the so-called ecul- 
tured classes for use on their tickets, or to 
be placed on their posters in the great con- 
test. Instead of appealing to what are 
called the lower orders, the great aim 
seems to be now to enlist the assistance of 
the higher orders. This is certainly a very 
encouraging symptom, and it seems to 
imply that the upper ten have, in reality, 
become the upper million. Appeals to the 
reason, rather than to the passions, appear 
to be now mostly in vogue, and the Ameri- 
ean eagle is dumb, while the starry folds of 
the flag ‘‘ whose hues were born in heaven”’ 
are never alluded to. There is still a good 
deal of latent gush in the bosoms of our 
countrymen, ready to flow whenever there 
may be a demand for it, but at present itis 
pent up, and dammed within the bounds of 
reason and common sense. 

One of the most remarkable political 
meetings that we have recently read an 
account of took place in Cambridge, Mass., 
on the 6th inst., and was presided over 
by Professor Lowell, of Harvard, who 
must have felt queerly in such a capa- 
city, and have had an_ uncomfortable 
consciousness that he was enacting the 
character of the ideal Bird-o’-freedom 
Sawin, whose patriotism he so happily 
burlesqued in his ‘‘ Biglow Papers.” But 
Professor Lowell is older now than he was 
when he impersonated Hosea Biglow, and 
it is said that he would like to go to Con- 
gress. He was supported by some college 
professors as vice-presidents, and by a large 
number of the great men who are generally 
known as Boston Brahmins. The remark- 
able part of Professor Lowell’s opening ad- 
dress was his mention of the nomination of 
Charles Francis Adams by the Democratic 
Party of Massachusetts as their candidate 
for Governor of that State. The reputation 
of Mr. Adams is national; probably there 
is no other name connected with the poli- 
ties of the time which is so well and widely 
known as that of Charles Francis Adams. 
The people of Missouri and Minnesota 
know the true meaning of the nomination 
of Mr. Adams by the Massachusetts De- 
mocracy as do the people of New England. 
He has been the head-centre of the Re- 
publican Party ever since there was any 
Republican Party, and, in truth, was a 
Freesoil candidate for the Presidency long 
before there was any Republican Party. 
So when such a man as this, who would 
not consent to be nominated for the Presi- 
dency by ‘‘ the crowd” at Cincinnati that 
nominated Horace Greeley, consents to ac- 
eept a nomination from the Democratic 
Party of Massachusetts for the Governor- 
ship of that old Commonwealth, ‘‘ the 
merest chiel may understand” that some- 
thing’s going to happen. Mr. Adams, as 
well as his family of famous sons, have 
already announced their intention of giv- 
ing their support to Governor Tilden, the 
Reform candidate, but that was not the 
reason why the friends of Governor Tilden 
nominated Mr. Adams at Worcester. What 
they meant by it was to convince the 
people of other parts of the Union that 
they were thoroughly in earnest in their 
professions of reform, and they were will- 
ing to take the most eminent of their old 
political opponents as their standard- 
bearer in proof of it. Professor Lowell 
saw the force of their action, and acknow- 





|and therefore should oppose it. But the 


| directly the opposite influence from what 


san. He felt sure that the effect of the 
nomination throughout all the Northern 
States of the Union would be very powerful, 


effect will not be weakened by the Profes- 
sor’s speech; on the contrary, the reasons 
he gives are well calculated to have 


he intended they should produce. 

It was supposed that the nomination of 
Mr. Adams would be very offensive to the 
Irish voters in New England, on account 
of his action when Minister to England in 
relation to the Fenian eaptives; and it 
was on this account that the Boston Pilot, 
the organ of Archbishop Williams, and 
edited by that popular writer, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, opposed Mr. Adams. But the 





Pilot now declares that as it opposed him 
on principle, it will now do all in its power 
to secure his election on the same basis. | 

Considering all the bearings of the Mas- | 
sachusetts nomination for the Governorship | 
of that State, it must be regarded as one of | 
the most important that has taken place 
since the Democrats nominated their can- 
didates and leaders at St. Louis. The 
effect of it will be discovered not in the 
Northern States alone, but in the Western 
States its true meaning is as well under- 
stood and appreciated there as it is at the 
East. No event of the past ten years in 
political affairs has indicated so clearly 
and so encour.igingly the fusion of parties 
and the burial of old partisan superstitions 
and animosities as this nomination of the 
former anti-slavery and Republican leader 
by the Democrats of Massachusetts. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION 
TO-DAY. 


\ JITHIN the last few days the Eastern 

Question, as it is popularly called, 
has entered upon an entirely new phase. 
When through the influence of the Brit- 
ish Government, guided by Disraeli and 
Derby, the interference of the three Em- 
perors was prevented, and Turkey was 
left alone to settle matters with her re- 
bellious subjects, there were many in 
America, as in Europe, who believed they 
saw in the triumph of British diplomacy 
the triumph of the principles of fair play. 
It was felt and admitted that the Turk had 
some rights which the stronger Christian 
governments were bound to respect; and 
men were willing to take it for granted 
that in the event of victory crowning his 
efforts, he would give evidence that he had 
benefited by his residence in Europe and 
by his long-continued contact with Chris- 
tian civilization. The result has not justi- 
fied these opinions and expectations. 

The armies of the Sultan have experi- 
enced but little difficulty in driving the 
Servians back from point to point, until 
now they themselves are all but knock- 
ing at the gates of Belgrade. But there 
is onlya dim prospect of peace. Turkey has 
lost all the sympathy and good-will which 
was voluntarily accorded her at the com- 
mencement of the war. The Sultan's 
triumph is associated with all the charac- 
teristics of a moral defeat. The diplomatic 
triumph of England is now discovered to ! 
have been a diplomatic blunder; and the | 
English people—always wiser, juster and 
more humane than the English Govern- 
ment—are up in loud and emphatic protest 
against Her Majesty's Ministers. The 
Tory administration is doomed; the pre- 
sumption is that there will be an extra 
session of Parliament and a dissolution; 
and it will not be at all wonderful if 
Mr. Gladstone should return to power 
as the representative of a policy the 
ultimate tendency of which will be the 
extinction of Ottoman rule in Europe. 
Meanwhile Russia has again found her 
opportunity; and it may be difficult, even 
perilous, for the Emperor Alexander to 
resist the war-cry which will be raised 
throughout the length and breadth of his 
vast dominions. A few weeks ago the 
British people would have given their lives, 
and the British Government would have 
emptied their treasury, in defense of 
Turkey. The feeling is now one of bitter 
hostility rather than friendship; and, see- 
ing that Turkey is isolated and cut off 
from her one remaining friend and protec- 
tor in Europe, the question is, whether 
Russia will longer restrain the hand which 
for so many generations she has been eager 
to put forth ? 

Whence this change of feeling on the 
part of other nations? Why is it that in 
this, apparently, the hour of its greatest 
triumph in several centuries, the Ottoman 
Government is in its greatest difficulty ? 





The answer is, that the Turks have not only 


disappointed, but disgusted, their friends. 
They have proved themselves unworthy of 
the sympathy and respect of civilized 
nations. They show that they have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing since the 
days of the First Omar. The barbarities 
committed by them in Bulgaria have not 
been equaled, certainly not surpassed, by 
anything in the entire history of human 
affairs. It was difficult to believe the 
first reports that reached us of those 
atrocities ; and there were. many who felt 
satisfied that when the truth was known it 
would be found that the reports were 
greatly exaggerated. The vail with which 
the British Minister at Constantinople tried 
to conceal from the world the horrible 
facts it was reserved for an American 
journalist and an American Secretary of 
Legation to tear asunder. The sworn tes- 
timony of Mr. Schuyler as to what he saw 
and the harrowing descriptions given. by 
Mr. McGahan, in the London Daily News, 
of his visit to Tatar-Bazardjik, have 
brought to light a species and an amount 
of brutality and cold-blooded cruelty which 
it was not believed could exist in the full and 
clear light of the nineteenth century. The 
British Ambassador at Constantinople hada 
motive for concealing the truth. So, too, 
had Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby; and it 


| is not at all improbable but for the daring, 


the honesty, and the pure humanity of 
those two Americans, who had no interests 
to serve but the interests of truth and of 


their fellow-men, those fiendish outrages | 


perpetrated by the Turkish soldiery on 
helpless age, on innocent youth, and on 
unoffending women, would never have been 
fully disclosed. Whether virtue is or is 
not always its own reward, it is certain 
that Mr. Schuyler and Mr. McGahan gave 
themselves to a virtuous and noble work; 
and it is no less certain that they have 
their reward in the revolution of feeling 
which they have produced—a revolution of 
feeling advantageous to the cause of hu- 
manity and of progressive civilization. 

It is in perfect harmony with the spirit 
which their recorded atrocities reveal that 
the Turks should now be unwilling to agree 
to an armistice. Success has made them 
mad; and they feel somewhat of the im- 
portance which once belonged to their race 
and their religion. They wish to enter 
Belgrade and dictate their own terms. In 
ordinary circumstances this is a right 
which no power or combination of powers 
would have been able to refuse them. But 
by their conduct in Bulgaria, and their 
more recent conduct in Servia, they have 
forfeited all such rights; and it is the duty 
of every Christian Power in Europe, and 
of the world, to see that the Servians are 
not left to the tender mercies of those 
brutal barbarians. Mr. Gladstone by his 
prompt and timely action may yet succeed 
in saving the honor of England. No one 
will now object if Russia notifies the Porte 
that the entrance of the Turkish troops 
into Belgrade will be regarded and treated 
as a casus belli. It is hardly conceivable 
that Turkey will set herself up against the 
whole of Europe. Whatever be the imme- 
diate result, it is undeniable that the 
Eastern Question is more involved—more 
complicated than ever. The real difficulty 
commences when the outside Powers begin 
to interfere; and it is hard to perceive how 
such interference can be any longer de- 
layed. Meanwhile Turkey has lost what 
she can never regain—the sympathy of the 
Christian nations. The lesson has now 
been taught the Turk, although it is some- 
what too late, that he is safer as the Sick 
Man, heeding advice and help, than as the 
conquering hero dictating his own terms. 








SLAUGHTER-HOUSES IN CITIES. 


OCIETIES for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals have been organized in 
several of the large towns of our country, 
and one of the earliest attempts at reform 
instituted by them was an effort to have 
the slaughtering of cattle in cities so regu- 
lated as not to shock the moral sense of 
the community by its cruelty, or to prove 
detrimental to public health. The efforts 
of these societies have been ably supported 
by the Boards of Health, and by the intel- 
ligent press of the country. The unusually 
warm weather of the past Summer has re- 
vived the discussion in our cities, and it is 
to be hoped that the authorities will be 
able to suppress many of the evils of the 
present want of system in this very neces- 
sary branch of business. 

In 1866 the Board of Health of New 
York city caused more than two hundred 
slaughter-houses to be removed from the 
built-up portions of the city to the banks 
of the East and North Rivers, above For- 
tieth Street. About thirty imperfect abat- 
toirs took the place of the wretched 
hovels that had previously been used. 
These were a great improvement upon the 
former condition of things, but in the 
course of time they have become the source 
of complaint from the now thickly popu- 
lated neighborhood where they exist. It ap- 
pears, from the testimony of the inspectors 
who have been sent to examine into the 





state of things, that the slaughtering is 
sometimes conducted with revolting cruelty. 
The animals are lassoed, and drawn up 
by ropes around their horns, and the men 
| attempt to kill them by striking them on 
| the head with large hammers. The strug- 
| gles of the animals cause the butchers 
to miss their aim, and the blows maim 
and injure the animals without putting a 
| speedy end to their sufferings. Theyerds, 
| which are badly paved, are sometimes 
| found in a block of tenements, and the 
occupants of these blocks, in addition to 
the stench arising from the filth of the 
place, have a full view of the cruel way in 
which the slaughtering is carried on. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has remonstrated in the most 
earnest terms: against the demoralizing 
tendency of permitting children to witness 
the writhings and torture ef the innocent 
cattle as they are led to slaughter. 

It is bad enough that the slaughtering 
must be done, but there is no excuse for 
allowing it to be made public. On no 
account should children be permitted to 
grow up with such surroundings. It is 
clear, from the reports of the Sanitary 
Inspectors, that public health is endangered 
by the present want of system in the venti- 
lation and drainage of the slaughter-houses, 
and it is equally evident, from the repre- 
sentations of the officers of the society 
for prevention of cruelty, that the scenes 
enacted around the establishments are as 
repulsive to sound morals as they are detri- 
mental to good health. The remedy pro- 
posed to eradicate these evils is to confine 
the slaughtering of animals in large towns 
to abattoirs, to be conducted under strict 
police and sanitary inspection. This solu- 
tion of the difficulty has been found to be 
eminently practicable in many of the large 
cities of Europe. In Paris, for example, 
there is nothing similar to our private 
slaughter-houses. In that city there is at 
present one large market, with abattoirs 
adjoining, called La Villette; it occupies 
an area of about one hundred acres. About 
one-half of this space is occupied by the 
market and the other half by the abattoirs. 
There are two other older abattoirs, which 
it is proposed to abandon. The business of 
slaughtering animals is here conducted in 
such a way that no stranger ever goes to Paris 
without visiting the great abattoir as being 
one of the most interesting curiosities of 
the city. A still more striking illustration 
of the possibility of removing every objec- 
tionable feature from what has hitherto 
been regarded as a repulsive occupation, is 
afforded by the model abattoir which has 
been erected in the city of Buda-Pesth. At 
the time of the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 
it will be remembered that the Hungarian 
cities invited six hundred delegates, from all 
the countries of the world who were assem- 
bled in Vienna in the capacity of jurymen, 
to visit Buda-Pesth with their families. This 
distinguished company on its arrival at its 
destination, in addition to the other curi- 
osities of the place, were taken to visit the 
abattoir. The whole party of ladies and 
gentlemen, escorted by Government officers, 
and attended by ladies of rank, inspected 
every portion of the extensive abattoir, and 
were greatly impressed by the perfect order 
and neatness which everywhere prevailed. 
The buildings were architecturally neat and 
appropriate, and the grounds were taste- 
fully laid out. An unlimited supply of 
water, ample drainage, and lofty chimneys 
for carrying off or consuming all gases 
from the rendering vats, and a free circula- 
tion of air, secured absolute cleanliness for 
the buildings and grounds, and maintained 
pure air in all its departments. No one 
could visit an establishment of this kind 
without being at once convinced that simi- 
lar abattoirs could easily be erected in all 
large cities, and that the slaughtering of 
animals could be conducted with as much 
system and regularity and freedom from 
objectionable features as any ordinary 
manufacturing business. By conducting 
the slaughtering of animals in well-regu- 
lated abattoirs the cost of the meat can be 
appreciably reduced, as everything is util- 
ized and there is no waste; the objection- 
able features of cruelty are removed; the 
killing is performed in private, and the 
health of the community is protected. It 
is to be hoped that the Board of Health 
and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in all our large towns 
will succeed in accomplishing the unselfish 
and beneficent ends they have in view, in 
seeking to bring the slaughtering of cattle 
under proper regulations. 














PROBLEMS OF SOCIETY. 


tae Mr. Turveydrop went into society 
solely on the strength of his deport- 
ment. He toiled not, neither did he spin. 
He could not even talk, but, arrayed in 
shining broadcloth, he simply posed. His 
was a perpetual endeavor to look pretty 
and smell sweet, and society tolerated him 
for his pains. No one will pretend that 
the select circle to which he sought and 
found entrance was intelligent. On the 





contrary, if it had been intellectually gifted, 
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it must have turned him from the door, as 
a matter of course. His immaculate shirt- 
front and unwrinkled gloves would have 
gone for naught. But in the social sphere 
to which he aspired, mental acquirements 
were voted a bore. It was just the place, 
therefore, for a well-dressed impostor. 
Even on this side of the Atlantic there is 
reason to fear that the field is opened to 
this school. The Turveydrops belong to a 
race which will continue to flourish until 
a heavy hand puts them down. Harmless 
as they may seem to be, they vitiate and 


corrupt society, keeping its tone down to |} 


their own low level. Their extermination 
should be made a matter of conscience. 


The presence of such people as these is | 


not, however, the greatest of the evils 
under which society suffers. There are 
other elements that need weeding out. 


Society is. a manufactured product, that is | 
capable of any amount of cultivation and | 
If the object is to make it as} 


refining. 
good as it possibly can be (and this should 
be the aim of all who are in a position to 
entertain liberally), the finer qualities and 
higher attributes of man and woman must 
be brought into play. We are not made to 
live alone, but to derive a large part of our 
enjoyment from the companionship of 


others, and in order to make this com- | 


panionship productive of mutual benefit, 
care must be taken in our principles of 
selections and admixture. It must be 
acknowledged, of course, at the outset, 
that society is not just what it should be. 
Such a consummation could not be ex- 
pected in this new country, where people 
are representatives of every nation under 
the sun. The social gatherings in the 
great cities of the European continent, 
where literature holds its place with rank, 
and money as such gains no favors, are the 
result of an old and settled order of things. 
Our country is yet in its transition state, 


where the demands of trade and commerce, | 


in building up the land, are paramount. 
Until our broad acres are covered with a 


working population, it can hardly be ex- | 


pected that we shall sit down to settle 
definitely the question of society; 
but we can do something towards it. 
Necessarily, in these earlier years of 
national life, capital holds a supreme 
rule, and yet society is able to arm itself 


against the vulgar intrusion of money. | 


Croesus may spend ten thousand dollars 


on a night’s entertainment, and invite | 


whom he will, and entertain according to 


his peculiar ideas of extravagance and | 


display, but it is not necessary that he 
should have imitators. The enjoyments of 
others may be made much simpler and 
more rational. 
of money as of brains. In any gathering 
of people selected with discrimination, 
there ought to be some capacity of amuse- 
ment beyond the exercise of dancing, and 
the dyspeptic conclusion of a costly sup- 
per. It may be rash to advance such a 
theory, but the hostess who is bold enough 
to put it in practice, and adhere to her 
plan, will deserve and win success. 

There is danger that society, as at pre- 
sent managed, shall grow even less intelli- 
gent than it is. There seems to be too 
much muscle in its organization. Intel- 
dectuality is at a discount, and there is an 
expressed need of rough excitement. No 
one aspires to brilliancy of conversation, 
‘but the fast young man is so content with 
+dimself that he tries to give a touch of 
rapidity to the young woman whom he 
chances to meet. There is a preponder- 
ance of sports. Our Summer society takes 
its tone from the boat-races, horse-meet- 
‘ings, ball-matches, croquet-playing, and 
-other sports and pastimes that diversify life 
at the great centres of rural resort. There 
sis nothing else offered to satisfy the vague 
‘feeling of restlessness that inspires the aver- 
age American youth of either sex to cry each 
morning, ‘‘What shall we do to-day?” in 
sheer despair of any entertainment that his 
or her brain can furnish. The answer to 
the question means something out-ide of 
oneself—some muscular amusement that 
shall prevent the unemployed mind from 
making itself a prodigious bore. In con- 
sequence of this method of training, our 
young people think they cannot go to any 
social gathering which does not promise 
them the excitement of music, dancing, 
supper and such pastime as shall prevent 
their being thrown upon each other for 
conversation. 
evidently, that there are finer attributes 
of men and brighter qualities of women 
that may be brought out by different treat- 
ment. If they reflected seriously on the 
matter, they would discover where society 
may be refined and resurrected to new life. 

There is a revolution possible to society, 
and it is in the hands of women. There is 
need of simplicity in entertainment, a re- 


vival of intellectual brightness and a care- | 


ful manipulation of elements gathered for 
mutual enjoyment. It will not do to sit 
down and say we are contented, in a satis- 
fying conviction of our superiority, when 
there is so much work to be done. If the 
women who lead in society will discard the 
idea of money as the prime factor of enter- 
tainment, and will call to their side the 


There is not so much need | 


It does not occur to them, |! 


|}men who pass too much of their time at 
| the clubs, and put those in advance who by 
nature are calculated to shine, they can 
easily make intelligence the chief ingredi- 
ent in society. The result will be well 
worth the conflict that must ensue before 
the point is fully yielded. It will, of itself, 
educate the rising generation, and will take 
the coarse and heavy elements out of our 
social gatherings. It will also solve many 
a problem of society. 





GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 


ENDING SEPTEMBER Q, 1876. 


Monday...... 10914 @ 10954 | Thursday... .10934 @ 110 
Tuesday ......109'5 @ 1095¢ | Friday...... 1097, @ 110 
Wednesday ...1095, @ 1093g | Saturday. ...1097, @ 110°; 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Wasnineton Monument.—The officers of 
| the Washington National Monument Society have 
| executed a conveyance of all rights and privileges 
of the society to the United States. The question 
having arisen as to how this transfer will affect the 
future action of the society, how the contingent 
contributions will be collected, etc., a special meet- 
ing was held, September 7th, at which the secretary 
presented a letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, approving of the conveyance above referred 
to. The committee appointed to prepare an address 
| to the people of the country reported one. which 
was adopted. It recites that Congress having 
voted an appropriation of $200,000 to aid in the 
completion of the monument, the people of the 
country should renew their efforts to aid in the 
work, and that the society will not disband nor 
| relax its eftorts until the monument is completed. 
| It should not be supposed that the Government 
| will complete the shaft, and that therefore there is 
| no necessity of paying the contingent subscription. 
On the contrary, there is every reason in the world 
for those who have made such subscriptions to pre- 
pare to pay them, for by the Government appro- 
priation the contingency of the subscription is not 
very distant. 


| A Rior ry Sourm Caroxmna.—Southern intoler- 
ance is receiving a new elucidation. A serious 
riot occurred in Charleston, 8. C., on September 
| 7th, growing out of a street attack by colored Re- 
| publicans upon some men of their own race who 
| had been taking an active part in behalf of the 
| Democratic Party. A small body of whites inter- 
| posed to defend the Democratic negroes, but were 
| overpowered by the rioters after a severe fight in 
which pistols were freely used on both sides. The 
rioters held one of the main thoroughfares of the 
city through the night, breaking windows, robbing 
| stores and beating every white man who showed 
| himself. A large number of persons were seriously 
injured, the most of them being whites. The dis- 
turbance extended quickly to the surrounding dis- 
tricts, and the laborers on several of the rice 
plantations assumed a menacing attitude, so that 
for some time the matter bore a very serious 
; aspect. On the night of the 9th the disturbances 
continued, and Governor Chamberlain issued a pro- 
clamation forbidding the appearance on the streets 
of armed bodies of men and imploring the eitizens 
to rely solely upon the law for their protection. On 
the night of the 10th, at the request of the leading Re- 
publicans of Charleston, a conference was held be- 
tween a committee representing that party and one 
of Democrats, the result of which was the expres- 
sion on the part of the Republicans of a determina- 
tion to prevent further disorder and to punish the 
| ringleaders, and on the part of the Democrats of a 
| determination to prevent, at whatever cost, any 
| repetition of such proceedings. 





An Exposition ALARM.—The good people of 
| Philadelphia have had an excitement recently in 
the shape of a fire in the vicinity of the Exposition 
Grounds. Fortunately, it did not penetrate the 
inclosure, but confined its ravages to the smal] 
shows, restaurants, and beer gardens, which since 
May have given a disreputable aspect to the ave- 
nue on which the main entrance is located, and 
the disappearance of which will greatly improve the 
locality. The fire broke out late in the afternoon 
of September 9th, in a saloon on Elm Avenue, op- 
posite the Main Exhibition Building, and before it 
could be extinguished it communicated to and de- 
stroyed neighboring property to the value of about 
$80,000. The flames spread east, west and south, 
consuming the entire lot of buildings on Elm 
Avenue, from the Transcontinental Hotel to the 
Ross House, about twenty in all, including several 
variety shows, beer gardens, restaurants, etc. 
Three acres were burned over. The wildest ex- 
citement prevailed both inside and outside of the 
Centennial Grounds. People flocked to the scene 
of the fire, and it is estimated there were at least 
| 60,000 persons in the immediate vicinity. During 

the excitement quite a panic occurred among the 
| visitors in several portions of the Main Building, 
| upon the apprehension that the structure was on 
| fire. The heat from the blazing flames across the 
street having become so intense as to scorch the 
paint upon the turnstiles immediately facing the 
conflagration, a section of hose from one of the 
engines of the Centennial Fire Department was put 
in operation, and a stream of water kept con- 
stantly playing upon the more exposed portions of 
the exterior of the Main Building. The precaution 
having been taken to close all the doors along the 
Elm Avenue side of the building, the visitors were 
prevented from crowding’ upon and interfering 
with the firemen, and obliged to find egress in 
other directions. 








Twrep ARRESTED.—The most exciting incident 
of the past week was the receipt on September 9th 
of news from Spain that the notorious William M. 
Tweed had just been arrested in that country. It 
seems that the Government learned last July that 
Tweed was in Santiago de Cuba, having passed 
there from Havana. General Jovellar was applied 
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to by the Americau Consul to have Tweed secured 
and sent to the United States. General Jovellar 
was quite willing, even in the absence of an extradi- 
tion treaty, to oblige the American Government, 
in return for their courtesy in the Arguelles case 
some years ago. Tweed, however, was apprised 
in Santiago of his impending danger, and sailed for 
Vigo, Spain, on July 27th, on board the sailing 
vessel Carmen. Mr. Cushing thereupon notified the 
Spanish Government of the fact, and found them 
willing to arrest Tweed and return him to Cuba, or 
deliver him up to the American Consul. Every 
precaution was taken by the Spanish Government 
to secure Tweed’s arrest in any port of Spain or on 
any coast line by which he might arrive. Severe 
orders were given to the local authorities, especially 
those of Vigo and the Galician coast. On September 
6th, after a long passage of forty-one days, the 
Carmen hove in sight off Vigo, and was immediately 
boarded by the Governor of Pontevedra. The 
Governor at once recognized Tweed from photo- 
graphs which he had had in his possession for some 
time previous to the arrival of the fugitive. Tweed 
was entered on the ship’s papers under the name of 
Secor, and was accompanied by a man giving his 
name as William Hunt, who is said to be his nephew. 
Both were immediately secured and thrown into 
the Calabozo, .under a strong guard, but were 
subsequently transferred by order to a fortress in 
Vigo under the command of the Captain-General. 
The prisoners are to be sent from Corunna to 
Havana by the Spanish steamer leaving on the 
2ist. On their arrival in Havana they will be 
handed over to the American authorities. Their 
baggage has been sealed, and gots with them. 











bility to conduct the election, volunteer to act as 
clerks or inspectors and conduct it for them, when 
if they (the whites) had remained aloof, four or five 
hundred votes would have been lost to the Repub- 
lican candidate.”’ 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 
Tuurspay, September 7th, was Connecticut 
Day at the Centennial. 
PresipENT Grant proclaimed the adoption of 
the new Hawaiian Treaty. 


Paran ENGLAND received the Democratic nom: 
ination for Governor of Nebraska. 


Tue London and Halitax crews won the four- 
oared heats at Philadelphia on the 4th. 


A New York Srate Greennack Conventio¥® 
is called for September 26th, at Albany. 


CHARLES Francis ApaMs received the Demo- 
crati nomination for Governor of Massachusetts. 


Arkansas went overwhelmingly Democratic 
on the 4th, William B. Miller being clected Governor. 


Hon. A. R. Rice received from the Massachu- 
setts Republican Convention a nomination for Governor. 


Sztpon Connor, Republican, was re-elected 
Governor of Maine on the 11th, by a majority of about 
12,000. 

A CALL was issued for the reassembling of the 
New York State Democratic Convention at Saratoga on 
the 13th. 


A CONFERENCE of New York State Charities 


| was held at Saratoga, last week, and various reformatory 


REFORMS FOR TURKEY.—Mr. Schuyler, the Ameri- 
cau Consul-General, who, accompanied by the cor- | 
respondent of a London contemporary, journeyed | 
through the scenes of the massacres in Bulgaria, | 
seems to apprehend, from the temper of the Moham- | 
medan population and the complicity of the Turkish 
Government officials with the daily outrages that 
are still perpetrated on the Christian population, | 
that further massacres will soon take place in that | 
unfortunate province of the Turkish Empire. Mr. | 
Schuyler recommends the appointment of a foreign | 
commission, in order to superintend the following | 
measures: First, the summary execution of Achmet | 
Agha, senior; Achmet Agha, junior; Farsoun Bey, | 
Chefket Pasha, and one or two other poennens | 
Turks, We purposely specify the names of the | 
individuals who were the main instruments in the 
destruction of 130 villages and the murder of about | 
30,000 men, women, and children, in order that | 
entire civilization and Christianity may demand re- | 
tribution from these men, as far as it can be obtained | 
by the sacrifice of their forfeited lives. The ten- | 
dency of the age is decidedly opposed to sensational | 
opinions, but there are moments when it would be | 
almost criminal to fail to speak plainly, and the 
fearful deeds perpetrated by these men demand 
their speedy execution on the spot of their atrocities, | 
it only as a means of preventing future massacres. | 
Second, the women and children retained in Turkish | 
harems, and still in the hands of Turkish slave- | 
dealers, must at once be sent back to their respec- 
tive villages. Third, the burned villages must be 
rebuilt at the expense of the Turkish Government, | 
and the stolen cattle paid for. These are the pro. | 
posals of Mr. Schuyler; to which might be added, 
that all taxes ought to be remitted for at least 
twelve mouths. The Turkish Government would | 
in reality be doing nothing whatever, even by the 
adoption of such a measure, as it has already re- 
ceived the taxes for the current year by anticipa- 
tion. Nothing can illustrate better the iniquitous 
system under which Turkey administers its Chris- 
tian provinces than the fact that, notwithstanding 
it has decimated the province of Bulgaria in order 
to strike terror, it still demands the full complement 
of taxes to be paid in advance for 1877. 


SouTHERN LAWLESSNESS.—About election times 
we hear so many contradictory stories concerning 
the lawless candition of Southern society, mani- 
festly manufactured for political purposes, that it 
is difficult to form an exact estimate of the real 
truth. The following extract from a letter dated 
Selma, Alabama, September 6th, appears to give a 
dispassionate view of the status in that locality: 
‘‘One of the first things that impresses the North- 
ern traveler visiting the South is the utter and en- 
tire absence of any such state of affairs as he has 
been taught to believe exists here. He travels for 
miles and miles through the country, and he neither 
sees nor hears of lawlessness. He has read in the 
papers, before he left home, that Governor Kellogg 
stated that ‘ negroesin Mississippi were falling like 
leaves in Autumn,’ and he naturally expects to find 
a wholesale massacre of blacks going on at every 
railroad station ; but he travels on, and everywhere 
is peace and quietness. I assert, without the 
slightest fear of successful contradiction, that, bar- 
ring the occasional crimes incident to every com- 
munity, and which will occur so long as mankind 
have evil passions, a more peaceful, law-abiding 
population than the great body of the Southern 
white people, cannot be found on the American 
continent. Take the testimony of the great travel- 
ing public, who have had abundant opportunity for 
observation, and they are unanimous on this point. 
Taking into consideration the very peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding: Southern society, recently so 
eloquently and truthfully depicted by Mr. Lamar, 
and the almost universal peace and quiet that pre. 
vails is really something astonishing. If our trav- 
eler happens to be present while an election is 
going on, he is astonished at the fair dealing of the 
whites and the perfect freedom exercised by the 
negroes. I have witnessed elections, time and time 
again, when the white people have actually greatly 
inconvenienced themselves, and have performed 
duties that the law did not compel them to perform, 
only to give the negro an opportunity to cast his 
ballot; and that, too, when they knew that every 
negro vote would be cast against the Democratic 
candidate, and probably for the very corrupt and 
incompetent man. I have frequently seen the 


white men, when the polls could not have been 
opened on occount of the negroes’ intellectual ina- 





matters discussed. 


Turez men were killed by an accidental ex- 
plosion of nitro-glycerine, at the Government works at 
Hell Gate, on the Sth. 


A Srare Greenback Convention was held at 
Jefferson City, Mo., on the 5th, and J. P. Alexander 
nominated for Governor. 


A Bronze statue of Lafayette, located on Union 
Square, was presented to the City of New York by the 
French Republic on the 6th. 


A QUARANTINE was established by the Board 
of Health at McBean and Ellenton, Ga, on account of 
the prevalence of yellow fever. 


Tue Democratic State Convention of Connecti- 
cut nominated R. H. Hubbard for Governor, and Colonel 
Loomis, for Lieutenant-Governor. 


Anprew Pierce, Jr., bought the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad at auction sale under foreclosure of 
mortgage, at St. Louis, on the Sth, for $3,000,000. 


A REVIsED summary of the vote for Governor 
in Vermont gives Horace Fairbanks, Repnblican, a 
majority of 23,732 over Wm. H. H. Bingham, Democrat, 


A sErtovs riot occurred in Charleston, 8. C., 
between Republican and Democratic negroes on the 
6th, in which one person was killed and several wounded. 


Lewis Tuomrson, of Philadelphia, was elected 
President of the Convention of the North American 


| Union of St. George Society, in session at Hamilton, 


Ontario. 

TuREE acres of buildings on Elm Avenue, op- 
posite the Main Exhibition Hall, Philadelphia, were 
destroyed by fire on Saturday, September 9th, damages 
$80,000. 

A DELEGATION of German artisans, members of 
the Berlin Central Bureau for the Benefit of Workmen, 
reached New York, en route to the Centennial Grounds, 
on the 10th, 


Tue Indian Commission held their first council 
at Red Cloud Agency on the 7th, aud made known the 
proposition of the Government. It was reported that 
the Indians are in excellent mood for a treaty. 


GENERAL Croox is unable to follow the Indian 
trail any further, and will march to the Black Hills. 
General Sheridan anticipated a large surrender wo. 
hostiles, and the Indian agent at Keneshena, Wis, re- 
ports that Sitting Bull is endeavoring to secure allies 
from the tribes along the Wisconsin river. 


Foreign. 
A TREATY of peace between Egypt and Abys- 


sinia is to be signed this week. 


Turkey paid the interest on the loan of 1855, 
guaranteed by England and France, 


Tue new Sultan, Abdul Hamid, was invested 
with the sword of Osman on the 7th. 


Tux Italian Minister of War, foreseeing fresh 
complications in the East, intends recalling all officers 
and men on furlough. 


Monrengcro and Servia sued for an armistice, 
and their demand was sustained by England, but the 
Porte refused to grant it. 


A Revrer telegram announces the capture of 
William M. Tweed and his cousin, William Hunt, in the 
Spanish port of Vigo, and their lodgment in the fortress: 


TurkisH troops invaded Montenegro. The 
Porte was warned by England that if the war continues 
the Turks must be prepared to see Russia openly giving 
support to Servia. 


GexeraL Diaz, the Mexican insurgent and 
aspirant for the Presidency, is practically shut up in 
Oaxaca, upon which 7,000 Government troops are 
marching rapidly. 


Tue publication of the preliminary report of 
United States Consul-General Schuyler, in the London 
News, concerning the Turkish atrocities, created the 
most intense excitement in Great Britain. 


A rumor that a mutiny has broken out on the 
United States steamer Franklin at Leghorn, and that 
the commander had fired a mitrailleuse upon the men, 
killing nine before order was restored, was prondvnced 
false. 


Tue Porte refused to suspend hostilities until 
Servia accepts its conditions for peace, which comprise 
the demolition of the fortresses at Belgrade and Semen- 
dria, and the limitation of the Servian army to 20,000 
men, ‘ 


A CONFIRMATION was given to the rumors of a 
fearful massacre in Ning-Koul-Fou, China The Roman 
Catholic Church was destroyed, the priest and his assist- 
ant killed; dead bodies were taken from their graves and 
defiled, and about one hundred ofthe congregation slain. 


Tue Spanish Government ordered ali native 
and foreign Protestant chapels, Bible societies and 
schools to immediately remove all external signs, pla- 
cards and inscriptions indicating their faith. A formal 
protest was lodged by the Protestant ministers at the 
British Legation. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—EXHIBIT OF ADAM EXTON’S CRACKERS IN 
AGRICULTURAL HALL.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


CENTENNIAL BAKING. 


Exton & Co.’s CRACKERS IN AGRICULTURAL 
HALL. 


YLOSE under the windmill in Agricultural Hall, 
Adam Exton & Co., of Newton, New Jersey, 


make a fine exhibit of their manufactures of fine 
eating crackers. The view of the light an| airy 
ease of this firm given by our artist shows the 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—H. MAILLARD’S EXHIBIT OF CONTECTIONERY, IN 
AGRICULTURAL HALL.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 38. 


oblong half-circular glass compartmen s full in their | crackers, white as snow and rich-looking as the | first premiums, gold and silver medals and other 
different divisions—the ‘‘ butter,”’ the ‘‘ water,”’ the | finest cake. On the walls of the section are hung | prizes he has received at the different State fairs at 
‘* oyster,’’ the ‘‘ plain wine,” the “‘ fancy wine ” and | pictures of the inventor, Exton, and of his patent | which he has made this exhibit rince 1850—his 
the delicate cylindrically shaped ‘‘ constitution,’”’ | cracker machine, together with a long list of the ' factory having been established in 1847. 


oe. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—JAPANESE DEPARTMENT—THé GRASSHOPPER SCREEN, IN THE MAIN BUILDING.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEB PAGE 42, 
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TWO LETTERS. 
BY 
CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, 


His. 


F you were dead and in some silent valley 
A red wild rose were blooming on your grave, 
In some lone fen where idle breezes dally 
And sombrely green willow-branches wave. 


With willing feet I oft would stand above you, 
And with sad eyes your moss-grown name spell 


Thinking that once each said to each, ‘‘I love you,” 
In those far days before we dared to doubt. 


But no, you are not dead; the world adores you, 
Kneels at your feet and calls your face divine; 
Praises your beauty, worships till it bores you, 
Knows not and cares not that you once were 
mine. 


Edith, I care not that your blood is flowing 
In splendid radiant cheek or dainty wrist; 
That on your supple throat there still is glowing 
A queenly coil of pearl and amethyst; 


Our love is dead, so you are dead thrice over, 
Though on your face have dropped no mourner’s 
tears ; 
And you and I, who were once maid and lover, 
Are further sundered than the furthest spheres. 


But stars and spheres— 
Oh! what a silly letter 
A plain and prosy man will sometimes write. 
I’m sentimental, and you can’t do better 
Than laugh at me, once more, with all your might. 


The fact, you see, is this: I can’t forget you; 
In all our quarrels I alone was wrong; 

And I’ve been blue enough since last I met you, 
A month ago; it seems ten times as long. 


Oh! Edith, could I only go and see you, 

And tell you all the things I want to say! 
I cannot give you up; I will not free you; 

I love you, Edith. May I come to-day. 


HErs. 


Why, Tom, dear Tom, of course you may— 
You see I call you Tom again; 

So please come over, right away, 
You oddest, truest, best of men! 


To tell the truth, I've pitied you, 
And you, most likely, pitied me; 

But then, you know, it wouldn’t do 
To let the world my pity see. 


You men, of course, are very wise, 
And think you know a woman’s heart; 
But bats and owls have brighter eyes 
Than you to understand her art, 


You were just hateful, though, that night; 
But I’m afraid I made you so; 

Tom, drop our quarrel out of sight— 
Forgive, forget, and let it go. 


Well, Tom, I'll not write any more, 
Although, indeed, I’ve much to say; 
My music-master’s at the door, 
So au revoir, and come to-day. 


P. 8.—You frightened me to death 

With “ willow,” “valley,” “grave” and “ fen.” 
Dear me! I almost lost my breath! 

Tom, don’t you dare do so again! 








A STORY OF AN OLD FRENCH 
CHATEAU. 


N the Autumn of the year 1867 I happened to 
be paying a visit to my friend M. Moreau, at 
his chateau in the department of ———-. The 
Second Empire was then at the height of its 

prosperity. During that year, all the civilized 
world had flocked to Paris for the Exposition, and 
had admired the splenders of the most sumptuous 
capital since the days of Imperial Rome. A suc- 
cession of crowned heads had been received during 
the Summer with the magnificent hospitality of 
the third Napoleon, in the now blackened pile of 
ruins which was then the Tuileries. France still 
ranked as the first military power in the world— 
the legions which obeyed Caesar were supposed to 
be invincible. Foreign envoys hung on every 
word which fell from his lips, and Sédan was only 
known as the name of an obscure town at the 
northeast extremity of France—albeit within less 
than three years it was destined to become the 
scene of a disaster which overthrew a powerful 
dynasty, broke up the strength of a great military 
empire, and ~— the map of Europe. 

had been, like everybody else, at the great 
World’s Show in Paris, and having chanced to 
meet my friend M. Moreau, he had claimed the 
fulfillment of my old — to pay him a visit. 
Hence it was at the end of October 4 found myself 
in we 3 friend’s hospitable home—a large old-fash- 
ioned house in the familiar but unpicturesque style 
of the French chateaux of the 18th century, hav- 
ing a large garden behind, walled in with broad 
box-bordered walks, and beyond the garden an 
orchard, planted with apple and pear-trees. The 
chateau stands on the borders of the forest, at the 
time of my visit already clothed in its Autumn 
dress to which every day added some fresh tints of 
golden or crimson or russet brown. 

A pleasant sojourn it was at the chateau in those 
fine Autumn days, and the contrast between the 
life there and the ordinary country-house life of an 
English Autumn added all the charm of novelty. 
M. Moreau, the proprietor of the chateau, was a 
young man of some thirty-two or thirty-three years 
of age, sprung from an old family, of strong Le- 
gitimist principles, which had cost them their es- 
tates under the first Revolution, to be regained at 
the Restoration. The father of my host, true to 
the principles of his house, had lived in strict re- 
tirement during the whole of the July Monarchy 
and the subsequent years. My friend, M. Moreau, 
‘who had come in for his property, together with a 
very comfortable income, by the death of his father 
when he was only twenty years of age, was by no 
means inciined to be forced into seclusion by too 
strict an adherence to the principies of his ances- 
tors. For some years he had made Paris his head- 

uarters, had mixed with the jeunesse dorce of the 


his income, and some three or four years before 
the date of my visit had married, subsequently 
living for the greater mgs of the year in the coun- 
try, and spending only two or three months in 
Paris. During his bachelor life in Paris, M. Mo- 
reau had imbibed many of the liberal ideas of the 
epoch. Not being gifted with much originality 
of character, he had taken up at second-hand and 
without consideration some of the views in vogue 
at the period. He boasted that he was a Free- 
thinker, affected to be indifferent to all forms of 
government and religion, and would occasionally 
startle his friends by some expression of disbelief 
in everything. But if there was some affectation 
in all this, on another point M. Mofeau’s profes- 
sions were entirely genuine. Alike by taste and 
by habit, he was a good liver. 

“The greatest of all chiefs,” he was wont to 
say, ‘“‘is a chef de cuisine ;” and he carried his 
principles into practice, for the chef at the chateau 
was a veritable Cordon Bleu. Whatever may have 
been the theories which M. Moreau held, they in 
no way interfered with the actions dictated by a 
kindly heart and an excellent disposition, and the 
poor of all the country round had learned to re- 
gard him as their friend. Madame Moreau, my 
friend’s wife, was a rather pretty and very viva- 
cious little woman. A thorough Parisienne, she 
loved society as only a pretty and agreeable French- 
woman can love it. She endured her eight or nine 
months’ life in the country with commendable re- 
signation, regarding it as a period of exile which 
was cheered only by the prospect of the annual 
three months’ sojourn in Ge Galeved Paris. M. 
and Madame Moreau had no children, but another 
member of the family was staying in the house at 
the time of my visit. The Abbé Moreau, a 
younger brother of my friend's father, had entered 
the Church late in life. Report said that he bad 
passed a somewhat stormy youth, and after taking 
orders had endeavored to atone for the past by an 
austere simplicity of life, and a punctilious dis- 
charge of the duties of his religion. 

At the time when 1 made his acquaintance, the 
Abbé Moreau produced on me the impression of 
being a gentleman and a man of the world, alike 
by breeding, by taste, and by cultivation; and a 
dévot in religion—a combination rarer now among 
French ecclesiastics than it was formerly. The 
Abbé was devotedly attached to M. Moreau and 
his wife, whom he regarded almost as his own 
children; and M. Moreau on his part stood in no 
small awe of his saintly uncle: an awe which, 
however, did not prevent his occasionally exciting 
the Abbé’s horror by some sally in the direction of 
‘free thought.” 

Freethinking in religion and Liberalism in pol- 
ities were the two things which the Abbé Moreau 
held to be accursed both in the sight of God and 
man. I had already been ten days at the chateau, 
and my stay was drawing to a close. Dinner was 
just over, at which meal M. Moreau’s chef had 
fully sustained his reputation, and we had with- 
drawn into the parlor, all rising from the table to- 
gether, according to the French custom. It was 
usual, on those evenings, for us to sit and talk by 
firelight, before the candles were brought in. A 
pleasant sociable habit it was ; conversation always 
seems to be more unrestrained by firelight than in 
the glare of lamps. 

On this particular evening, the air outside was 
chilly enough to make us enjoy the bright wood- 
fire which Blaze on the bearth, as we gathered 
round it. We chatted about the latest Paris gos- 
sip, how the Emperor's health was reported to be 
—how the Empress looked, and what was her 
latest toilet — what would be said at the ap- 
proaching opening of the Corps Législatif. It 
was during a momentary pause in some such talk 
as this that I turned toward the Abbé and claimed 
the fulfillment of a promise. 

“M. lAbbé, I hope you have not forgotten 
that you are to tell me the history of the portrait 
which I saw yesterday.” 

It had chanced that on the day before, as the 
Abbé was showing me over a part of the chateau 
te which I had not previously penetrated, we had 
come to a small room, without any furniture but a 
single portrait which hung over the fireplace. 

“ This is a room which we do not occupy,” was 
all the Abbé said; but I caught sight of the pic- 
ture and stepped into the room to look at it. It was 
the portrait of a very young man, not more than 
five or six-and-twenty—of singularly prepossessing 
appearance. 

‘Who is this ?’ I asked, and the Abbé replied, 
hastily: “It is Robert Le Sarque, I will tell you 
his history another time.” 

But the portrait interested me; moreover, I had 
noticed that, although the room was entirely bare, 
there was on the mantelpiece, immediately under- 
neath the portrait, an ivory crucifix, and on each 
side of this a small china vase containing a few 
fresh flowers. This seemed strange in a room 
always kept unoccupied. There was an air of 
mystery about the portrait and the room, and I 
determined not to excuse the Abbé his story. The 
present seemed to me a favorable opportunity for 
satisfying my curiosity, and I seized it accordingly, 


usual grave courtesy : 

“Certainly not. It is the portrait of Robert 
Le Sarque, a member of the family who once 
lived here; I will tell you his history willingly, if 
you desire it, but it is a sad one.” 

This expression surprised me, and made me 
more curious than ever, as I had always under- 
stood that the Le Sarque family were the incarna- 
tion of all that was vilest in the Abbé’s eyes —not 
only as having for a time unjustly possessed the 
estates of the Moreau family, but also having no- 
toriously been the reddest of Red Republicans. I 
had never heard him mention any of the family 
before, except to allude to them disdainfully as 
cette canaille, ; 
“You are aware,” proceeded the Abbé, “that 
our louse and lands were alienated from us for 
several years during the godless times of the Revo- 
lution. I can just recollect, in my earliest child- 
hood, that this house of ours was still in the pos- 
session of the Le Sarque family, who had not aright 
to a single acre of our property. They received it 
as a reward, from the ltegicides and Atheists who 
then ru'ed the country, for the infamous part they 





y, had not confined himself within the limits of 


had played in aiding the Revolution. But there 


The Abbe thus appealed to, replied with his- 


was one exception. Robert, the youngest of three 
sons of M. Le Sarque, had barely attained to man- 
hood when the Revolution broke out; but the 
politics of his family were always hateful to him. 
A Royalist at heart, his convictions were still fur- 
ther strengthened by an attachment which he had 
formed for the daughter of an old Legitimist 
house, while his chivalrous nature was disgusted 
by the excesses of the Revolutionary party. Very 
shortly he severed himself from his family and 
openly espoused the cause of the King. 

‘‘ The day that he declared in favor of the good 
cause his father solemnly disowned him, and 
swore that he would never acknowledge him as a 
son again. Robert Le Sarque threw himself heart 
and soul into the cause which he had adopted ; 
fought bravely on behalf of his King, and nar- 
rowly escaped with life on more than one occasion. 
At length came the crowning sin of all. The few 
Royalists who remained faithful to the cause, 
routed, disbanded, and dispersed over the country, 
were pursued und hunted down like wild animals. 

‘‘One Winter’s night, in that same year, the 
Le Sarque family were assembled in this very 
room in which we are sitting now, when a loud 
knocking was heard at the outer door, and in a 
few minutes Robert Le Sarque stood before them. 
Broken, weary, and half starved, he had made his 
way with difficulty, by unfrequented routes, across 
the country, and now came to claim an asylum in 
his father’s house. In a moment he was locked 
in his mother’s embrace, but the old man, rising 
from his seat and sternly regarding Robert, said : 
‘He is no son of mine; I- denounce him!’ 
He then left the room, and in another minute they 
heard the house-door close behind him. It was 
the fashion among these Republicans to affect 
some of the stern inflexibility of the ancients 
without knowing anything of the virtues which 
adorned them. This father wished to earn for 
himself the reputation of a modern Brutus—/ 
scélérat ! Alone in the dead of the Winter night, 
he walked on foot to a town three leagues off, and 
denounced his son to the Revolutionary authorities. 
I do not know whether the family suspected his 
purpose, or whether Robert was too weary and 
disheartened to make any further effort to save 
himself, or whether he was paralyzed by horror at 
the deed of his unnatural parent, but there was no 
attempt at concealment or flight. 

“In the middle of the night, the father re- 
turned, accompanied by the agents of the Revolu- 
tionary police. His son, worn out by fatigue, had 
gone to rest in the chamber where we saw his 

ortrait yesterday, but, at their bidding, he arose 
immediately, and without a word, without a sin- 
gle reproach or remonstrance, submitted to be led 
away. He was taken to Paris, and put through 
the empty mockery which was called a trial in 
those times, and in three days afterwards his head 
fell beneath the guillotine.”’ 

“ Unfortunate youth!’ cried Madame Moreau. 

“Pity him not, my daughter, pity him not,” 
said the Abbé; “it was a noble death to die. 
Whether one falls by the blade of the executioner 
or by the bullet of the foe, it matters little, so that 
the cause be the right one.”’ 

“Mais c’était affreux!’’ persisted Madame, to 
whom the Abbé’s reasoning was not altogether 
convincing. 

“ He died,” continued the Abbé, in a somewhat 
sterner tone, “as a Christian and a Frenchman 
should wish to die, for his God and his King.” 

‘“* And the father—what became of him ?’ 

‘«The curse of God fell upon that family, as 
well it might,’ proceeded the Abbé, solemnly. 
“ The two other sons both came to untimely ends. 
The eldest fell from his horse and was killed 
within a year, and the second died of an attack of 
smallpox not long after. The old man himself 
lived to know the curse of existence. Immedi- 
ately on the Restoration, he was expelled from the 
property which had never been his, Childless and 
homeless, a prey to the tortures of remorse, he 
wandered about in extreme old age longing for 
the death which would not come—I never heard 
how or when he ended his days. When my father 
regained possession of his property, not an article 
which had been in the house during the possession 
of that accursed family was allowed to remain in 
it, with the single exception of the portrait of the 
young martyr, Robert Le Sarque. 1t had been 
secretly hung by his mother in the room from 
which he was roused on that fatal night. It has 
remained there ever since, and the room itself has 
never been occupied by another.” 

This, then, was the history of the portrait. I 
had no need to ask whose thought it was to place 
the crucifix beneath it, whose hands supplied the 
vases with fresh flowers ; the memory of one who 
died a martyr’s death for Church and King, what- 
ever the name he had borne, would be treasured 
as sacred by the Abbé Moreau. My host had not 
once spoken during the Abbé’s recital, and it was 
so seldom that a retort failed to rise to his ready 
lips that I was surprised at his silence. He was 
apparently following out some train of thought of 
his own, for, after a moment, he simply asked : 

“What age was Robert Le Sarque when he 
died, mon uncle ?” 

“ He was just thirty.” As the Abbé paused, I 
glanced towards him. Quietly and reverently, I 
saw him raise his hand to his forehead and make 
the sign of the Cross, as he added: ‘ He has been 
seventy years in Purgatory. Pray, my children, 
pray for his soul!” 


CENTENNIAL CANDY. 
MAILLARD’S CONFECTIONERY EXHIBIT. 


f germap MAILLARD’S chocolates and bon-bons 
are so well known in New York, thatit is well to 
notice his remarkable exhibit in Agricultural Hall, 
at the Centennial Grounds. He has quite a large 
compartment set aside for his goods, and it is 
handsomely furnished in walnut, carpets, mirrors, 
lounges, etc. The most conspicuous article on 
exhibition is a huge cathedral-spire-shaped monu- 
ment of white sugar, rising some fifteen feet high, 
and adorned all over with historical figures and 
groups, of sugar and ch: colate, the main groups 
being the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 





pendence, the first landing of the Pilgrim Fa- 
, thers, and the capture of Fort Ticonderoga. The 


latter is so speaking a picture, that Ethan Al- 
len may almost be heard shoutin his celebrated, 
‘« In the name of the Continental Congress and the 
Great Jehovah!” The side figures of Sitting Bull 
and General Custer on horseback are also very 
striking. The point made in the legends is that they 
are all ‘made by hand.” The two other show 
pieces are a massive vase called “ the Medicis,’’ 
of solid chocolate, weighing two hundred pounds, 
and a column large enough for only a giant to 
handle, containing three thousand varieties of 
bon-bons and chocolates made by Maillard. The 
book is called with appropriativeness ‘ Une 
Voyage dans Lile des Plaisirs.’’ The medals and 
diplomas from Vienna, New York and London 
adorn the walls of the case. 








THE LAFAYETTE STATUE. 


BRONZE statue of the Marquis de Lafayette, 
ten feet in height, and presented by the 
French Republic to the citizens of New York, and 
resting upon a pedestal given by French residents, 
was formally unvailed on the afternoon of the 6th. It 
was erected.on Union Square, between the Washing- 
ton and Lincoln statues, and faces down Broadway. 
The statue rests upon a granite pedestal, hand- 
somely carved. I: stands upon the fragment of a 
boat as if about to step from its deck, while under- 
neath the bow of the boat the waves are curling. 
The period of Lafayette’s life is happily chosen. 
He is the brilliant young Marquis, in the costume 
of the Court of Louis XVI., offering his virgin 
sword to the Nation which has just declared its ex- 
istence, and the fate of which is still uncertain. 
It bears the following inscriptions : 
In front: 
LAFAYETTE. 
On the west side: 
To THe City or New York, 
FRANCE, 
In REMEMBRANCE OF SYMPATHY IN 
Time OF TRIAL, 
1870-1871. 


On the east side: 

‘© As Soon as I HEARD OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCB 
My HEART 
Was ENLISTED.” 
1776. 

On the rear: 
ERECTED 1876. 


The ceremonies, under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Parks, and of the French societies of the 
city, embraced a parade by the State militia, local 
and visiting French societies, a battalion of,the 
Fire Department with six engines and two hose 
and ladder trucks and several commanderies of 
Knights Templars. Upon the arrival of the proces- 
sion at the stand erected near the statue, then en- 
veloped with a large American flag, the Marseillaise 
Hymn-was played by the bands, and then M. Breuil, 
the Consul-General of France, in official costume, 
delivered a brief address of presentation to Mayor 
Wickham. At its close M. Bartholdi, the sculptor, 
pulled a string, which released the flag, and the 
beautiful work of art was disclosed. A battery on 
the plaza fired a salute of twenty-one guns, and the 
thousands of spectators broke forth in loud and pro. 
longed cheering. Mr. Wickham accepted the gift 
in happy terms, after which the bands played 
atriotic airs, and speeches were made by Messrs, 
oudert, Villa, Dr. Cattell, of Lafayette College, 
and General Charles Roome. In the evening the 
annual pionic of the Battalion des Gardes Lafayette 
was held at Hamilton Park, and the festivities were 
kept up by our French citizens until a late hour. 








THE CORK WHISKY EXHIBIT. 


NE of our Centennial Exposition illustrations 
this week represents a very handsome ex- 
hibit, which has been sent_a distance of three 
thousand miles by the Cork Distilleries Company, 
and contains samples of their celebrated Irish 
whiskies. The upper portion of the structure is 
of mahogany and plate-glass, and rests on a base 
formed on the sections of whisky casks and cases 
bearing the names of theii distilleries, and their 
brands and trade-marks. The interior is fitted up 
with glass shelves, on which rest glass casks. 
From these the attendant clerk gives samples of 
the purest and most delicately-flavored Irish whisky 
to intending purchasers. This whisky is now recom- 
mended by the Faculty in London, in cases where 
gentle stimulants are required, in preference to 
brandy. The very best materials only are used in 
its manufacture. 

The company which manufactures it consists of 
four out of the five distillery firms which were in, 
Cork for more than half a century previous to 1867. 
In that year these four concerns amalgamated, and 

urchased the fifth, the North Mall Distillery, from 

r. Wise. ‘‘ Wise’s”’ is the oldest and largest dis- 
tillery in the country, and his whisky has been 
long celebrated in America. The company now 
do business as one fitm, and work the North Mall, 
Midleton and Watercourse Distilleries on a most 
extensive scaie. The amount of their paid-up 
capital is over one and a half millions of dollars. The 
Cork Distilleries Company’s case is at the right of 
the principal entrance to the Agricultural Hall, 
immediately catching the eye as one goesin. With 
its show of barrels, cases, glass casks, shamrocks, 
harps, flags, etc., it presents a very pleasing ap-. 
pearance. 








THE CLIPPER ‘*‘THREE BROTHERS,” 


7s clipper ship Three Brothers, now loading at: 

Pier 19, East River, for San Francisco, is the 
largest sailing vessel in the world, and has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in every port she 
has visited. She is a splendid specimen of naval 
architecture, and for beauty of model, strength and 
speed, is equally remarkable as for her great size. 
The history of the vessel is also a source of pride to 
Americans, she having carried the flag of our coun- 
try with credit in the peaceful channels of com. 
merce and the turbulent track of war. 

She was built at Greenpoint, L.I., by Mr. Simon- 
gon, naval constructor, for and under the direction 
of Commodore Vanderbilt, and was called the 
Vanderbilt. She was launched on December 10th, 
1855. As originally constructed she was a side- 
wheel steamer of the first-class, built in the 
stanchest manner, and furnished with everything 
to make her a fitting specimen of American work- 
manship and a monument of American energy and 
enterprise. For several years she sailed between 





this port and Havre, making some of the quickest 
trips on record between the two ports, When the 
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war of the rebellion broke ont the patriotic com- 
modore laid this as one of his richest offerings on the 
altar of his country, presenting the vessel to the 
Govetnment for use in the navy. She was soon 
altered into a man-of-war, and rendered good 
service in chasing and worrying the Alabama and 
other swift-sailing Confederate cruisers. 

In 1873 she was sold by the Government, and 

urchased by Messrs. George Howes & Co., of San 

rancisco. These enterprising merchants, who 
graduated from the counting house of Mr. bg onl 
an old and respected shipping merchant of New 
York, altered the ship to a sailing vessel, and em- 
ployed her in the trade between San Francisco 
and Liverpool. They also changed the name to 
the Three Brothers—George, Jabez and Edward 
Howes, of San Francisco, being fhe trio thus 
honored, 

The vessel is 2,972 tons register, and can carry a 
cargo of 4,000 tons dead weight. Her entire length 
is 348 feet; breadth, 48 feet 6 inches; depth of 
hold, 31 feet 6 inches. She carries the largest 
spars of any ship in the world; her mainmast be- 
ing 100 feet long and 43 inches in diameter. She 
is commanded by Captain George Cumming, an 
old and experienced seamen, who for nine years 
commanded -the celebrated clipper-ship Young 
America, and who was her sailing-master when 
she made the remarkable trip of 105 days from San 
Francisco to Liverpool, in the ocean race with the 
English ship L’ Esscossa, in 1875, beating her oppo- 
nent by thirteen days. Captain Cumming says 
that, with good wind, he can make the Three 
Brothers beat that time, he having accomplished 
17 knots an hour in her, while the best time of the 
Young America was 16 knots. 








The Custer Massacre.—Story of an Eye-Witness. 


THE Pioneer, published at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
published on September 8th an interview with an 
old trapper named Ridgely, who has been for a 
long time in the Yellowstone country, and claims 
to have witnessed the Custer massacre, being a 
prisoner in Sitting Bull’s camp, and seeing every 
movement of the troops. He was taken prisoner 
last March, and kept in the camp of the Indians 
ever since, until the Custer massacre. He was 
kindly treated while there. He says Sitting 
Bull organized, not to fight the whites but to 
drive miners from the Hills. Previous to Custer’s 
attack, mounted couriers from Sitting Bull’s 
camp had for eight days watched his forces, 
its division into small detachments being 
noted with manifestations of extreme delight. 
Ambuscades were immediately prepared, and 
while the Indians stood ready for an attack, many 
of them clambered on the side of the hill overlook- 
ing Custer’s line of march. The Indian camp was 
divided by a bluff, a point of which ran towards 
the Rosebud, and in the direction of one of the 
available fords of the river to the camp; by this 
ford Custer followed their trail down to the water’s 
edge. There were but twenty five teepes visible to 
Custer, but there were seventy-five double teepes 
behind the bluff not visible. Custer attacked the 

_smaller village, and was immediately met by 
1,500 or 2,000 Indians, in regular order of battle. 
Every movement was made with military precision. 
Ridgely says he stood on the side of the hill where 
he had a complete view of the battle, which 
was not more than a mile and a half distant. 
Custer began the fight in the ravine near the ford, 
and fully half of his command seemed to be un- 
horsed at the first fire. Then the soldiers re- 
treated before him in the rear, and were shot 
down with astonishing rapidity, the commanding 
officer falling from his horse in the middle of the 
engagement, which commenced at eleven A.M., and 
did not last more than fifty-five minutes. After the 
massacre of Custer’s forces, the Indians returned 
to camp with six soldiers as prisoners, and, deliri- 
ous with joy over their success, those six were 
tied to stakes at a woodpile in the village, and 
were burned to death. While the flames were tor- 
turing them to death the Indian boys fired red-hot 
arrows into their quivering flesh until they died. 
Sitting Bull was met after the fight, and he exult- 
ingly remarked that he had killed many soldiers 
and one general, but he did not know who he was. 
The trapper’s story is not generally believed, 


Tobacco‘a Mild Stimulant. | 


In Central America the Indian of native blood in- 
dulges in his ancient chocolate; the North Ameri- 
can tribes have their Appalachian tea, and their 
tea of Salvador. In the United States, and through 
all the West India Isles, the European races now 
naturalized quaff their cup of coffee. Europe, as 
well, has chosen its common beverage. Spain and 
Italy drink chocolate; France, Germany, Sweden 
and Turkey, coffee; Holland, England and Russia, 
tea; whilst miserable Ireland makes its drink of 
cocoa-husks, the refuse of the chocolate mills of 
Italy and Spain. Everywhere, in fact, non-intoxi- 
cating, slightly stimulating drinks are consumed. 
The habit must supply some general want of our 
nature, as all these beverages contain essentially 
the same chemical compounds; and surely paral- 
lel facts can be gathered respecting the use of 
tobgcco. The North American Indians are de- 
seri by Fenimore Cooper as smoking their 
calumet in solemn silence; the Chinese, the Rus- 
sians, the Italian, the negro, and all races smoke. 
The Irish men (and women in the poorer districts) 
are pictured by Leech and others with their in- 
separable pipe. The poor of England consume 
large quantities of tobacco; the rich, the student, 
the idler, the soldier, sailor and traveler, almost 
without exception, find comfort in their pipe. A 
story is told of Dr. Johnson, of whom it is said that 
he never smoked his pipe without having first 
thanked God for the blessing. Surely, from all 
this it is manifest we have yet to learn what is the 
special function of tobacco, and why it has been 
used, and is used in all countries, and everywhere 
the poor and wretched, the aged and the cripple, 
will make a sacrifice, even of nutritious food, for 
tobacco in some form. All this looks like the influ- 
ence of some deep-seated necessity. In discussing 
such a subject as this, it is only fair to the oppo- 
nents of smoking to consider their chief objections 
to its use. A terrible form of blindness called 
amaurosis has been ascribed to the use of tobacco; 
but the evidence of cause and effect is so difficult to 
rightly adjust, that probably the extreme scarcity 
of instances of this form of blindness is a sufficient 
proof that there has been some other cause for this 
condition, or, surely, amongst a nation of smokers, 
we should find but few with perfect sight; whereas, 
It must be evident to the most superficial reason- 
ing, that many great smokers live to a great age 
without any impairment of vision. Indigestion 
is another malady which is frequently attributed 
to tobacco; but here again the same reasoning will 
hold true, as our utterly unscientific and often 
disgusting way of living, to which we are all sub- 
ject, must necessarily be responsible for any de- 
rangement of that important function, far more 
than smoking. Even the most earnesf opponents 
of tobacco must accept the evidence of those who 
use tobacco, that it is a sedative either to the mind 








or body. Aman comes in after an anxious day in 
the city, sits down in his chair, far ftom the busy 
hum of men, and, if he be a smoker, he can take 
his pipe and rest; and, undoubtedly, the positive 
gain to his body by this repose overcomes ary 
objection which can poss'bly be raised to the in- 
jurious effects of tobacco. And here it will be 
worth while to think how and by what means we 
can surely enjoy smoking. The simple fact of 
chewing tobacco must necessitate the swallowing 
of asmall portion of nicotine; and for this reason, 
no doubt, the humble pipe is far preferable to the 
cigar, because in using the latter we of course 
chew as well as smoke, unless, of course, a holder 
is used; whereas, with a pipe, it is only the smoke 
which comes info contact with us. 





Cross-Examining Witnesses in England. 


THERE is great diversity of talent at the bar— 
greater, perhaps, than in any other profossion. 
Cross-examination is an art, and very few men are 
masters of it. The best cross-examiners, as a rule, 
are those whose cross-examination is not reported in 
the daily papers. It is easy enough to roar and 
shout at a man, and to ask him whether he is 
aware that he is upon his oath, and whether four 
years ago he was not convicted for embezzlement. 
The Old Bailey style of cross-examination is essen- 
tially inartistic. Perhaps the best cross-examiners 
at the bar are to be found among the ranks of the 
leading Parliamentary counsel. There is some- 
thing almost marvelous in the adroitness with 
which these gentlemen—apparently in the course 
of friendly conversation—will make a witness admit 
that he knows nothing of the merits of the scheme 
before the House; that he has a direct pecuniary 
interest in the matter, one way or the other; that 
he has had a long talk over the evidence he is going 
to give; and that the whole subject is one with 
which he has practically no acquaintance what- 
ever. All this a good Parliamentary barrister will 
get out of a witness in a few minutes, without 
any needless raising of his voice, flourishing of his 
arm, or reminder to the patient that he is “‘ upon 
his solemn oath.”’ Next to Parliamentary counsel 
in tact and adroitness, come the great leaders in 
mercantile cases at nisi prius. It is, for instance, a 
positive treat to hear a skilled advocate cross-ex- 
amining an expert. In such a case, the contests of 
wits and the manner in which it is conducted differ 
as much from an Old Bailey brow-beating as a 
fencing hout between two accomplished maitres 
d@armes differs from one of those brutal frays in 
which half a dozen drunken navigators kick a 
seventh to'death. At the same time there can be no 
doubt that cross-examination is a power which is 
liable to abuse, and that the unlimited license 
which the English bar enjoys would be distinctly 
dangerous were it not that the judges are perfectly 
well able to keep the bar in order. When the 
Court is weak, cross-examination is always liable 
to be abused. Fortunately, it is very seldom that 
the Court is too weak for the advocates who prac- 
tice before it. Young barristers are apt to boast of 
the manner in which they have “hustled ’’ judges 
—much as young country squires boast of the 
fences they leap and of the number of bottles they 
can drink. Practically, however, the English 
bench—a term in which we may include even the 
County Court judges and the police magistrates—is 
perfectly well able to protect the witnesses who 
may be called before it. Even if this were not so, 
the common sense of juries, and their love of fair 
play, is a sufficient check upon any serious abuse 
of the privileges of counsel. lt does not follow 
because a question is unpleasant, that it ought not 
to be put. A man who, by his own admission, has 
done awkward things, must expect to be asked 
awkward questions. 


The Growth of the English Language. 


FEw scholars even are aware of the great changes 
through which the English language has passed in 
successive centuries. Following are specimens of 
the Lord’s Prayer as used at various periods in 
English history: 

A.D. 1158.—Fader ur in heune, haleweide beith 
thi neune, cumin thi kuneriche, thi wille beoth 
idon in heune and in erthe. The euryeu dawe 
bried, gif ous thilk dawe. And vorzif uer dettes 
as vi yorsifen ure dettoures. And lene us nought 
into temtation, bot delyvor eus of evel. Amen. 

A.D. 1300.._-Fadiur ure in heavene, Halewyd be 
thi name, thi kingdom come, thi wille be don as in 
hevene and in erthe—Our urche days bred give us 
to daye. And forgive oure dettes as we forgive oure 
dettoures. And lead us nor in temptation, bote de- 
lyvor us of yvil. Amen. 

A.D. 1370.—Oure fadir that art in heunes hollowid 
be thi name, thi kingdom come to, be thi wille done 
in erthe as in heune, geve to us this day oure breed 
oure other substance forgene to us our dettis as we 
forgauen to our dettouris, lede not into temptation; 
but delyuer us yvel. Amen. 

A.D. 1524.—O oure father which arte in hevon, 
hallowed be thy name. Let thy kingdome come. 
Thy wyoll be fulfilled as well in earth as it is 
in heven. Give us this daye oure dayly brede. 
And forgive us our trespaces even as we forgive 
our trespacers. And lead us not into temptation, 
but del ver us from vell. For thyne is the king- 
dome and the power and the glorye for ever. 
Amen. 

A.D. 1581.—Our father which art in heauen, sanc- 
tifled be thy name. Let thy kingdomecome. Thy 
will be done, as in heauen, in earth also. Give 
us to-day our superstantial bread. And forgive us 
our dettes as we forgive our detters. And lead us 
not into temptation. 
Amen. 

A.D. 1611.—Our father which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day dayley bread. And forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors. And lede us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thyne is 
the kingdome, and the power, and the glory for 
ever. Amen. 


Old Bibles, 


THE English Bible, whatever edition we may 
mean by the term, is an institution peculiar to 
England. The Germans are proud of their Lu- 
theran version, though it has great faults; but the 
German Bible has never taken the same hold on 
the popular mind. Even in Scotland, where the 
Bible flourishes, it is not of native growth. A late 
Scottish writer endeavored strenuously, but in 
vain, to obtain a place for his country in the credit 
due to the translators. There were Scoitish divines 
in the last list of revisers, but only in the last, 
Scotland’s share in Cromwell’s Bible, in the Bish- 
ops’, even in the Genevan, was so small as not to 
be worth notice. The English Bible is essentially 
an English work. Phrases in it may be traced to 
a period as remote as that of Alfred. Westill use 
in places the words adopted by translators before 
the thirteenth century. What Caxton found in 
manuscript was adopted by Tyndale and Cover- 
dale, was printed by Grafion under Cromwell, and 
still stands where it did. A good collection of old 
Bibles, then, illustrates the whole history of the 
English tongue. The fragment of a Lollard Testa- 
ment would, perhaps, head the list, and then must 
follow specimens of at least a dozen versicus of 
some kind of Euthority, and fully as maby more to 








But delivere us from evil. | 





which the conceit or ambition of individual pri- 
vate translators has given birth. But the thorough 
collector is not content with typical examples of 
the accredited editions. He must have curiosities 
as well. He will want copies of the “ Treacle 
Bible”? and the “‘ Vinegar Bible,” of the ‘‘ Bear 
Bible’ and the “Bug Bible” of the “ Yea Bible”’ 
and the “‘ Wicked Bible.’’ He will seek the “‘ Narr 
Bible” in German, and the French version which 
contains the doctrine of Purgatory. He will collect 
illustrations on copper and wood, the devil with a 
wooden leg, Elijah ascending to heaven in a wagon, 
the man with a beam of wood protruding from his 
eyes, Solomon flogging his little boy, and St. John 
with the fiend upsetting his inkhorn. Nor will 
such ancient and quaint examples content him. 
There are rarities only a few years old which may 
compare with any of these. In the Authorized 
Version, as it is called, alone he will seek long be- 
fore he finds a copy of the first Testament. There 
is not one to be seen in any public collection. The 
first Testament, of any version, printed at Oxford 
is almost equally rare. The first Cambridge Testa- 
ment is very scarce. And he must obtain the Edin- 
burgh Testament of 1694, with its four hundred 
errors; and the London Bible of 1638, in which the 
Gentiles are made to vex the Israelites ‘‘ with 
their wives ’’; and the octavo of 1631, which leaves 
the “‘ not”’ out of the Seventh Commandment; and 
the quarto of 1649, which was made to look as like 
a Genevan as possible; and Blayney’s folio and 
quarto of 1769, which omit nearly a whole verse in 
the Revelation. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
A New Steam Street Railway in Paris. 


On August 9th, a new street-railway was inaugurated 
in Paris, running trom the railway-station at Mont- 
Parnasse to the Bridge of Austerlitz. The propelling 
power is steam, the locomotive, with a tubular boiler, 
having eight-horse power. Otherwise, the provisions 
are the same as those in ordinary use on Continental 
street railways. The passenger-car will accommodate 
eighty-six persons. 


The Turkish Insurrection. 


Our series of Turkish cuts show sqme of the horrors 
of the dreadful contest now in progress in that barbarous 
land, wrick explain themselves. The funeral of a killed 
hero is always a sad spectacle. Much indignation is felt 
at the atrocities which the Circassians and the Bashi- 
Bazouks have perpetrated in Bulgaria since the suppres- 
sion of the local insurrection therein June. The Besh!- 
Bazouks are the irregular cavalry attached to the Turkish 
army, mostly half-savage Koords from Asia. 


A Normal School in Constantinople. 


The illustration represents Djemilé Hanoum taking 
her lesson in arithmetic by working out a calculation 
upon a blackboard. Her head is slightly vailed, and she 
has put on a loose over-dress of white calico, on account 
of the master, Ismail Effendi,as she may not appear before 
him without this preparation, and for the same reason 
her fellow-students are waiting their turn in the next 
room, a few of them generally satisfying their curiosity 
by peeping round the edge of the doorway. The scene 
is taken from a Turkish school opened a few years since 
in Stamboul for the better education of woman and 
girls, principally with a view to their becoming teachers 
in district-schools for girls, and in private families. The 
plan of study comprises reading in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish; two or three kinds of Turkish writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, some idea of the use of the globes, 
drawing, and needlework, both plain and ornamental. 
About sixty woman and girls of various ages are in- 
scribed on the opening lists of the school. Some come 
from a considerable distance in order to attend the 
classes. Ability and intelligence are not wanting in the 
pupils; but the management is defective, and the con- 
tinued changes in the Ministry of Public Instruction 
have made it impossible for the very able men who 
occasionally fill that post to carry out any plan for put- 
ting this Turkish ‘‘ School for Governesses *’ on a more 
satisfactory footing. 


The Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth. 


We gave last week an illustration of the exterior of 
Wagner’s celebrated theatre at Bayreuth, Bavaria. This 
week we present a view of the interior. The theatre 
offers some new features, a few of which are regarded as 
improvements. From every seat in the audience part 
there is an uninterrupted view of the stage. The or- 
chestra, with its conductor, is placed so far beneath 
the level of the stage as to be invisible to the audience, 
whereby the scenic illusion is not, as now, interrupted. 
The acoustic effects are said to be admirahle. 


Dog Teams in British America, 


The dog-trains in the illustration have just arrived 
from an expedition across the prairies at Winnipeg, the 
point from which most of the fur traders start, and at 
which they purchase their outfit and goods. Though so 
young a city, its charter having only been granted to- 
wards the end of 1873, Winnipeg is very ambitious. It 
is the capital of the young and rising province of Mani- 
toba— perhaps the most fertile portion of the Dominion 
of Canada, which has been carved out of the territories 
formorly ruled by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Winni- 
peg is situated at the junction of two important rivers— 
the Assiniboine and the Red River. It bas at present 
about 6,000 inhabitants, chiefly Ontarions, but the 
population is rapidly increasing. Next year it will be 
connected by railway with the United States. 


The Prince and Princess of Italy in 
Russia. 


Prince Humbert, the heir-apparent to the Italian 
throne, and his wife, the Princess Maguerite, were enter- 
tained in July last by the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia at St. Petersburg. Our cut represents the 
imperial and royal families returning from a drive 
through the forest of St. Peterhof. The party occupied two 
carriages, the leading one being driven by Alexander ITI. 
in person, with the Princess by his side. Inside the 
vehicle are the Empress and her daughter, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh. Prince Humbert, the Czarowitz and his 
wife, the Princess Dagmar, occupy the other carriage. 








VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. 


OFFICIALS throughout the Japanese Empire will 
shortly be compelled to adopt the foreign style of 
dress, and all males to abandon the native style of 
coiffure. Z 

BAD news for drinkers of British beer. The hop 
crop is this year a great failure in England. The 
recent hot weather has done an enormous amount 
of harm. 

THE Chinese of California feel outraged by the 
ordinance which requires the sheriff to cut the hair 
of his prisoners to a uniform length of one inch. 
This law has proved profitable to the city treasury, 
the Mongolian preferring to pay his fine rather 
than go to jail. 


THE latest case of conscience is a young man of | 


Troy, who has all Summer been drinking wine 
bought for communion purposes, treated by the 
servant-girl of the person to whom the wine was 
intrusted. 
to the sexton of the church and made a clean breast 
of it. 


CENTENNIAL NOTES, 


—Tne Centennial Commission met on the 6th 
inst. to consider the judges’ awards. 


—Miss Epwon1a Lewis, the colored sculptcess, 
labels her statue “ Cleopatra Dying.” 


Senator Spencer, of Alabama, and Murat 
Halstead, of the Cincinnati Gommercial, visited the 
Exhibition last week. 


—TueEre is an ice-boat belonging to the 
Poughkeepsie Club which can make sixty miles an 
hour in a good wind. 


— Tue International Live Stock Show opened on 
the 29th ult., and the Commission charges 25 cents 
because it is disconnected from the Exhibition in- 
closure. 


—Tue United States Centennial Commission, 
on September 7th, adopted a resolution favoring a 25- 
cent rate of admission on all Saturdays until the close 
of the Exhibition. 


—Tuart the people who attend the Exhibition 
are ofa remarkably timid nature is evident from the 
daily report of the mysterious Medical Department, who 
have never any cases other than of a ‘‘ trivial ’’ character. 


—Wuatever portions of the Exhibition are 
neglected, Memorial Hall and the art annexes are al- 
ways crowded, and but scant justice is done to the 
other scattered shows, except by those who have a 
month to stay. 


—A LARGE quantity of fruit from Canada is 
now on the ground, and another large invoice of fruit is 
expected from California. The Pomological Annex ia 
being rapidly fitted up, a large quantity of fruit being 
new in position. 


. —Tue second 25-cent day at the Exhibition was 
not half co brilliant a success as the first day because it 
had not been sufficiently advertised. The Board of 
Finance lost money on the 50,000 paying men, women 
and children who entered. 


—CRANBERRY culture, an important industry 
in New Jersey, is represented not only by specimens of 
the fruit, but by a small model of a bog with growing 
plants, about six inches tall—an interesting exhibit to 
those who are unfamiliar with this peculiar branch of 
fruit raising. 

—An Albany baker shows no less than 300 
different kinds of crackers, biscuits, and small sweet- 
ened crackers, each with its own name, and all packed 
in glass-topped boxes, piled up so as to form a pretty 
pavilion, in the centre of which an attendant sits to 
answer questions and take orders. 


—A PuirapELpuia Paper Collar Company ex- 
hibits in Machinery Hall, in a glass case, a collection of 
all the styles of collars in use for twenty-two years past. 
A curious relic of patriotic fervor is the Fort Sumter 
collar, with the stars and stripes printed in colors on 
each side. It had an enormous sale in 1861. 


—Tue greatest picture in the Exhibition in 
size, and, according to many critics, in merit also—_Hans 
Makart's ‘‘Catherine Cornaro,” in the Austrian Gal- 
lery—is offered for sale at $45,000, and will probably 
remain in thiscountry. It is the joint property of two 
gentlemen, one residing in Vienna and the other in 
Prague. 

—Tue Chief of the Department of Admissions, 
David G. Yates, Esq., was presented with a handsome 
gold badge with the device of ‘three gates.’’ Curiously 
enough, the antiquarians have looked up his pedigree, 
and find that the name of his family was originally 
‘*Gates,”? and that his coat-of-arms has three gates as 
its chief device. 


—PortuGat's trophy of cork, in the main 
aisle of Agricultural Halil, is unique and instructive. 
Sections of the trunks of the tree that produces the 
cork, great slabs of the cork, and pyramids of glass jara 
filled with cut corks, make up the body of the exhibit, 
and the trophy is capped by a young tree that supports 
the blue and white flag of the little kingdom. 


—Tue United States Commissioners are con- 
sidering an impression, in wax, of the medal to be 
awarded to successful exhibitors. It is large and neat, 
having on one side an emblematic representation of 
America in the centre, and with Europe, Asia, Oceanica 
and Africa at equi-distant points on the circle, separated 
from each other by thirty-eight stars, representing the 
thirty-cight States of the Union. 


—Tue Central Pacific Railroad Company ex- 
hibit, in Agricultural Hall, a thousand cones, fram the 
Conifere of the Pacific Coast. The curious fact about 
them is, that the largest trees grow the smallest cones. 
The fruit of the “ big trees’ of the Mariposa and Cula- 
teras groves is no larger than a butternut, while many 
of the smaller species send down upon the traveler's 
head projectiles of a foot in length 


—On September 6th the last of the profentional 
races on the Schuylkill River were rowed. Tive final 
four-oared heat between the Thames four and the 
Fishermen's Crew of Halifax was given to the forraer on 
a foul; the single scull race was won by T. Haglon, of 
Toronto, from N. Brayley, of St. Johns, and the final 
pair-oared race by Faulkner and Regan, of Boston, from 
Green and Thomas, of the Thames River. 


—Connecticut Day on the 7th was celebrated 
under rather unfortunate circumstances. The weather 
was inauspicious, a rain having fallen during the morn- 
ing, which necessitated a postponement of the review 
of the Connecticut militia by Gov. Ingersoll and Gov. 
Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, at Camp Israel Putnam, 
until the 8th. The dress parade which waa to have 
taker place in the afternoon was also postponed. 


--“ Op Ang,” the war eagle of Wisconsin, of 
whom we gave a picture recently, continues to roost of 
nights in the Wisconsin Building, and is the guest of 
the State at the Exhibition as he is at the Capitol at 
Madison—a regular appropriation being made by the 
Legislature every year for his maintenance. No bird 
ever received such honors before. Even the Emperor 
of Brazil, when he visited the Centennial, was not 
followed ty such admiring processions as accompany 
‘*Old Abe ’? when he goes to take his bath in the Lake 
opposite Frank Leslie’s Pavilion. 


i —Ir the crowds which daily surround the 
“candy ’ exhibitsin Agricultural Hall are any criterion, 
every body that visits that attractive building must have 
a ‘sweet tooth.’’ Noticeable among the manufacturers 
of the different preparations of cocoa and sugar are 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, whose confections, bon-bons 
and chocolates are celebrated all over the country, but 
whose main house is in Philadelphia, at Twelfth and 
Market Streets. The exhibit which this firm makes in 
Agricultural Hall is strikingly beautiful both in the taste 
with which the ‘works of art”? in confectionery are 
arranged and for the variety and perfection with which 





When the liquor was q'1 gone, he went | 


the results of the different processes through which the 
articles sold by that house are shown. The general 
| favor with which the confections of the Whitmans’ is 
, received in the different retail houses ail over the 
| country, and the crowds which flock to see their 
masterpieces at this Exhibition, are the best compii 
ments that can be paid to their enterprise and skil! in 
i their peculiar manufacture, 
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A SCHOOLROOM LAMENT. 


FIND it very hard to feed my thoughts 
; On these dry elements of English grammar; 
Avalysis of sentences, forsooth ! 

Dissecting and connecting, hammer—hammer, 
Give me a character to analyze; : 

Simple or complex, prosy or poetic; 
A living, moving, breathing specimen, 

With reason sound, or sympathies magnetic! 


And all this weary round of figures, too, 

To my ill-ordered mind has few attractions; 
Addition, and division, and the like, 

Crushing one’s fancies into compound fractions. 
Put two and two together, and you solve 

Most real-life questions, whether grave or funny; 
But longest long division fails to prove 

How many times is love contained in—money ? 


Music I love, and long for; yet I find 
The terms and laws of harmony perplexing; 
For me, provided that a chord is sweet, 
To question why ’tis sweet, is merely vexing. 
I rather heed the harmonies of life, 
With deep and varied tones most strangely blended; 
With many and many a dissonance that falls 
In perfect cadence, when the piece is ended. 








A Girl’s Vengeance. 


Ettra W. PIERCE, 


AvtTnor or ‘‘Tue Story or a Birtu,” ‘‘Tag TANKARD 
or BenepiERk,” ‘Tuk BIRTHMARK,” Eto. 


CHAPTER XXVI.— PERPLEXITIES. 


oe Y dear North,” wrote Guy Hazelwood to 

his far-off American friend, ‘‘ perhaps you 

would like to hear a bit of news concerning 
my fair cousin, Dorothy. She has made her mark in 
our world —subjugated already some of its choicest 
male hearts, blossomed out into a belle of the 
most dangerous type, and now, before her first 
three months of English life is over, behold her 
engaged to a peer of the realm. 

“This happy man has an income of twenty 
thousand pounds per year and a name as old as 
Noah. He is young—one year her junior, but he 
has taken the disease in the hardest possible way, 
and Dorothy, unless her good angel interposes, 
will surely be Lady Dane. 

“T tell you frankly, North, she does not care a 
straw for him. Sorry am I to make the admis- 
sion, but Dolly is as ambitious and mercenary as 
any thorough-going woman of the world. His 
young lordship—a pretty, pampered fellow he is, 
a sort of Sybarite whose rose-leaves were never 
crumpled — has pressed his suit late and early. 
Poor fellow! It’s rather sad to have ad/ the pas- 
sion on one side. He adores her openly—he bores 
her fearfully, as any one can see, for Dolly is a 
poor actress. She has not duplicity enough to 
pretend love where she cannot feel it. 

“ North, do you ask if, living under the same 
roof with her —seeing her before me constantly in 
all her maddening beauty, I, too, have not felt her 

wer? And I answer you sincerely, Yes! Were 
it otherwise, I should be more than human. She 
dazzles, she charms, she bewilders me. There are 
times when I am ready to fall at her feet, and ac- 
knowledge myself her slave; but something, I 
know not what, always holds me back. ‘There is 
some invisible power, some spirit of the air, I 
think, which comes betwixt us at such moments. 

“Do you remember the day when, wandering 
with you under the Spanish chestnut-trees of 
the park out yonder, I told you the story of my 
past life? Well, the shadow of it is upon me 
still! It is the death’s-héad at all my feasts. 
I think that my heart is dust and ashes—a dead 
thing beyond resurrection — otherwise I should 
long ago have been on my knees to Dorothy. Let 
me bail you how it was with me to-day. We were 
riding together over a bit of wild Kentish common 
—she and I. She had consented to a gallop with 
me to avoid a meeting with her lover, Lord Dane 
—very flattering to Aim,eh? Already she has 
learned to sit in the saddle gloriously. With her 
olive-green habit buttoned close up to her white 
throat, and her olive-green feather drooping over 
her superb hair, she was a sight for sair e’en, as 
the Scotch say. I could think of nothing but 
Tennyson’s lines on Queen Guinevere : 

‘She looked so lovely, as she swayed 

The rein with dainty finger-tips, 

A man had given all other biiss, 

And all his worldly worth for this, 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.’ 

“Side by side we cantered across the lonely 
waste. She was in a merry mood, and her pre- 
sence affected me like wine —fired my bleod, 
stormed the reserve forces of my will, made me 
forget for a few blessed moments, at least, all the 
rest of the world. I had just propounded to her 
this dangerous question : 

“*Do you ever expect to love Lord Dane, 
Dolly ? when she drew rein suddenly. 

« ¢ No—never !’ she answered, with the frankness 
which is one of her chief charms. ‘ Look! what 
is that yellow flower, Guy—ah, pluck me a spray, 
will you not ?” 

“T was out of the saddle in an instant, eager to 
do her behest. The blossom alluded to was our 
common gorse. I gathereda handful and held it 
up to her. Merciful heaven! what a strange 
thing is the human heart! As the rich, fruity 
odor of the flower was wafted back to my nostrils 
the Kentish common vanished—so also did that 
glorious girl seated there on my favorite brown 
mare. I could see nothing but the wild Cornish 
moors, undulating around Midland Grange—the 
gray gables of the house rising up lonely and 
ruinous among their black sentinel fir-trees, and a 
brown girl, with midnight eyes and streaming 
hair, standing deep in moorland heath, with the 


‘rough Cornish winds blowing a wild bloom into 


her face, and brown hands full of the tangible 
sunshine of this same golden gorse. I dropped 
the blossoms, as if I had been shot, and the next 
I knew, Dorothy was leaning from her saddle, 
gazing at me with perplexed eyes. 

‘*« How pale you look !’ she cried ; ‘ what is the 
matter—-are you ill ?” 





“I stooped and picked up the scattered sprays. 

“The perfume of that flower sickens me, I 
answered ; ‘it is gorse—a common plant of the 
commons and the moors ;’ and with that I mounted 
again and rode on, moody and silent, all the light 
of the day dead around me—all the sweet intoxi- 
cation of Dolly Hazelwood's presence gone like a 
Summer odor before a biting north-wind. 

‘Can you minister to a mind diseased, my dear 
boy? Among all your pills and potions have you 
no remedy for me ? 

“ And all the while 1 am madly jealous of this 

oung, romantic, but somewhat insipid lord, who 
an about Dorothy and boldly claims her for 
his own. Women are queer cattle, and Voltaire 
was an atrocious liar when he said they had no 
ideas. Dolly has them in plenty — unreadable 
ones, too. She is too deep for me—the mercenary, 
beautiful creature! Yet, with all her faults, and 
in spite of this engagement with Lord Dane which 
enrages and perplexes me beyond measure, she 
surely holds all that is left of my heart, North. 
Our patient at the Hall, or rather, I should say, 
your patient, is doing well.” 


On the eame day that Guy Hazelwood posted 
this letter to the American doctor, Lord Dane ap- 
eared at Hazel Hall to pay his devoirs to his 
lele-tets. It chanced that Dolly was alone, mus- 
ing over the drawing-room fire, and very blue in 
regard to spirits. The appearance of her betrothed 
did not seem to cheer her much. She allowed 
him to kiss her hand, but dexterously avoided any 
further demonstration. How eager, how hand- 
some, how feverishly happy he looked! Some day 
he might grow florid and stout, and puffy with 
English beef and unexceptionable wines, like his 
father, the late Sir Lionel, but now he was as per- 
fect an Apollo as ever worshiped at a woman’s 
shrine. 

“What a tiresome day!’’ said Dolly, with a 
yawn. ‘Mrs. Hazelwood has gone to visit a 
charity school, and Guy is dining out.” 

He leaned on the mantel, and looked down at 
her with his heart in his eyes. 

“T am jealous of Cousin Guy,” he said, “ for 
he seems to be the only person who succeeds in 
amusing you.” 

“ And so, indeed, he is,” answered Dolly, can- 
didly. “I find everybody else stupid at times, but 
Guy—never !” 

“You call me stupid, because I cannot help 
showing how utterly I am your slave,” cried Lord 
Basil, coloring to the eyes. ‘‘ Dorothy, you are 
very cruel—as cruel as you are beautiful, You 
tolerate me, and that is all. How long must I 
endure this? When will you begin to show me a 
little kindness? I can hardly realize that you 
have promised to be my wife. I do not realize it, 
as I look at you in this mood. Is it truth, Dolly, 
or some dream from which the awakening would 
be worse than death? ‘Tell me, for God’s sake !” 

Before she could restrain him, he was down on 
one knee beside her on the hearth, kissing the folds 
of her dress and the little lace handkerchief which 
lay in her lap. As she looked into his dark, vol- 
canic eyes she was conscious of a very uncomforta- 
ble feeling. It was her first real glimpse of the 
tremendous force called by herself into being, but 
already beyond her control. 

“Tt is no dream, Lord Dane,” she said, in a 
troubled voice; ‘‘ perhaps it would be quite as 
well for both of us if it was. I have really pro- 
mised to be your wife. And now rise—do! If 
you rhapsodize I shall run away. I have an in- 
nate horror of that sort of thing. Have you told 
Lady Dane of our engagement ?”” 

He arose at her bidding, coloring deeply. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“ And was she delighted with the prospect of 
receiving a penniless American girl as her daugh- 
ter-in-law ? 

His eyes fell before her own bright, penetrating 

aze. 
en It was a shock to her. I will not deceive you 
--she had set her heart upon my marriage with 
Miss Dawlish.”’ 

“Was she very angry ?”” 

‘* Yes.” He thrust his hand into his breast and 
drew out a tiny packet. ‘‘She bade me give you 
this, Dorothy, with the request that you should 
not open it till you were alone. I hope it is no- 
thing unpleasant. And now the worst of all re- 
mains to be said. My mother is ill. We found 
her in a dead faint last night in the Priory garden. 
She is determined to leave England at once—to go 
to the Continent—to Italy, or the East, for the 
Winter.” 

A furtive smile appeared on Dolly’s red lips. 

“ And she insists that her disobedient, willful, 
infatuated son shall bear her company—eh, my 
lord ?” 

“You” 

“ And will you go?” 

“ Why do you ask ? You know IJ cannot, Doro- 
thy—I cannot leave you, and to-day my mother 
and I have had our first serious quarrel. When 
her will and mine come in collision, it is like 
Greek meeting Greek.” 

‘Has it come to that?’’ said Dolly, in a low 
voice. ‘‘ Must you choose sides ?”’ 

‘* It is my mother’s fault if she forces me to it,” 
he answered, sullenly. 

Dolly gazed down into the fire. Here was her 
first taste of vengeance! She had sown dragon’s 
teeth already betwixt mother and son—given her 
ej enemy already a bitter cup to drink. Lord 

asil should not leave England—she could keep 
him, as she well knew, and she would. She looked 
up at him with a slow, sweet smile. 

‘**T am glad you are not going, Basil,’ she mur- 
mured—* very glad ;” and with these words per- 
ished the last remnant of Lady Dane’s influence 
over her passionate, headstrong son. 

She was very gracious with her young lover after 
that, was Dolly—kinder to him P om she had ever 
been before. She allowed him to sit beside her— 
to hold her ringed hand—to “ rhapsodize”’ at his 
papery te short, to be happy. She sang him a 

ittle German love-song in a voice which, under 
the cultivation of the teacher that Mrs. Hazel- 
wood had yore for her, was fast growing mar- 
velous, and not till darkness began to creep into 
the room did she draw out her watch. 

‘* You really must go now,’’ she said, sweetly. 





“‘] wish to read your mothers message. Have 
mercy on my womanly curiosity. You may come 
again to-morrow.” 

He went reluctantly enough. Dolly, left alone 
in the drawing-room, unfolded Lady Dane’s packet, 
It proved to be a tiny jewel-case. She opened it, 
and on its velvet cushion saw a heavy, old-fash- 
ioned gold ring lying, with a slip of paper twisted 
about it. It bore on its inner surface this inscrip- 
tion: ‘Cyril to Ruth, June Ist, 18—.”’ The 

aper was penciled with these words in Lady 
ane’s hand : 

‘‘ Never, with my consent, shall - son es | 
you—never will I receive you as my daughter ! 
send you Cyril Hazelwood’s betrothal-ring. May 
it bring to you the same happiness which it 
brought to me a score of years ago.” 


There was no signature— none was needed. 
Dolly tossed the note into the fire, and slipped the 
ring back into itg case. Then she went over to 
the window, and sat down there to watch for Guy 
Hazelwood’s dog-cart, as it should come up the 
long twilight avenue. Betrothed to one man, 
wearing his ring upon her hand, Dolly, with 
feverish breath and wildly beating heart, sat wait- 
ing for another! 

Guy appeared at last, and Mrs. Hazelwood fol- 
lowed soon after. There were no guests at the 
Hall, and the three passed a quiet evening alone. 
Dolly, in one of her dazzling moods, sang all of 
Guy’s favorite songs, played chess with him under 
the clustered wax-lights, and made herself en- 
chanting. Then the bedroom candles were lighted, 
and the three exchanged pleasant good-nights. 
Dolly went to her own chamber gayly enough, but 
the moment she had crossed its threshold and 
closed its sheltering door, her whole appearance 
changed. The lightness vanished from her step, 
the brightness from her handsome face. She 
went to the window and stared blankly out into 
the night. 

Clouds hid the moon, the wind was wailing 
in the Spanish chestnut-trees. She drooped her 
forehead on the pane. 

“He admires me,” she said to herself, with a 
low, sobbing cry. ‘I amuse him—he is fond of 
me, perhaps, in a cousinly way, but I cannot 
touch his heart—no, I cannot, and I do not, 
touch his heart.” 

As with bowed head she stood, like some beau- 
tiful statue of despair, meditating the matter, a 
long, low, mournful strain of music floated sud- 
denly into the chamber. Dolly started and 
listened. 

It was a flute, evidently, played with great 
ower. From whence it came she could not tell, 
ut plainly the musician was not faraway. The 

tender notes palpitated on the hushed air, like so 
many heart-beats, rising, falling, rising again, in- 
finitely sweet, infinitely sad. Before her first 
shock of astonishment was over, however, the 
sound ceased as abruptly as it had begun, and all 
that Dolly heard was a timid rap on her chamber- 
door. 

‘* Come in,’’ she called, and Sarah Johnson en- 
tered, with some old Flemish point in her hand. 

‘‘ Here is your flounce, Miss Hazelwood,” she 
said, in her soft, quiet voice. ‘‘I have just fin- 
ished the mending of it.”’ 

Dolly took the lace and examined it carefully. 

“It is beautifully done,” she said, “and such 
an ugly tear, too! The rector stepped upon it, as 
he was taking me out to dinner yesterday. You 
are an expert with the needle— Hark! there it is 
again!” 

Into the chamber poured once more that mys- 
terious music, wailing and sobbing like the voice 
of a strong sorrow. Faster and ever faster the 
exquisite notes rushed in. Dolly, standing tall 
and pale by the toilet-table, with the lace flounce 
in her hand, looked at the London seamstress. 

“What person at Hazel Hall plays the flute 
like that ?” she asked. 

“‘T don’t know, miss,” answered Sarah John- 
son, evidently much surprised. “ I’m sure I never 
heard the like before.’’ 

‘“* It is somebody in the garden, Sarah.” 

The latter stepped to the window, which was 
standing open, and leaned out. 

‘No, miss, the garden is quite still. It seems 
to come from a room in the wing.” 

Breathlessly the two listened. The music went 
on, now mournful as a dirge, now mad and merry 
as marriage-bells, Then it faltered and failed 
and died away, like a Summer wind faint with its 
own sweetness. There was one long, tremulous 
trill, and all was silent. 

‘Surely there’s an angel hid in the house, 
miss,” muttered Sarah Johnson, and she courtesied 
and withdrew. 

Down the corridor—down the long stair, glided 
the London seamstress and into the housekeeper's 
room, which was now silent and dark, like all the 
rest of the house. Here she opened the door and 
— out into the garden. 

,ong alleys of shrubbery, laurels and Norway 
firs stretched along the south wing of Hazel Hall. 
Stealthily Sarah Johnson approached and sur- 
veyed this portion of the house. All the shutters 


‘| were closed. Behind one only she could see a lamp 


glimmering. She listened, but heard nothing 
save the rustle of leaves in the wind. As she 
stood watching that solitary light, a door in the 
wall opened, and two figures stepped into the 
garden. 

One was Haddon—she could not fail to recog- 
nize him anywhere. The other, who leaned on 
his shoulder and seemed to be muffled in some 
long, warm garment, she had never seen before. 
Slowly the pair advanced towards her, under the 
firs. She shrank into the shadow and watched 
them. It was too dark to discern their faces, but 
she distinctly heard the murmur of voices, and the 
sound of feet crunching in the gravel. They ap- 
proached within a yard or two of the spot where 
she stood, then turned and retraced their steps to 
the other end of the walk. Evidently the two 
were taking an evening airing, and had chosen 
this part of the garden because of its seclusion. 
Sarah Johnson gy the laurel boughs noise- 
lessly, and looked at them as they moved back- 
ward and forward along the walk, but in the 
baffling darkness they were shapes, and only shapes. 
At last she heard the voice of Haddon say; 





“ Now, if you've had enough of this, sir, why, 
we'll go in.” ; 

Out from the drifting clouds at that mow.ent, 
broke the moon, and poured a flood of light into 
the alley, and upon the twain pacing there toge- 
ther. With desperate determination Sarah John- 
son sprang out of her covert and walked towards 
them. 

Light as was her tread upon the gravel, Had- 
don heard it and turned quickly. He pushed his 
companion straight into the shadow of the trees, 
and started alone to meet the intruder. 

“‘ Hold !’’ he called, sternly. 

Sarah Johnson paused. He approached her 
like a sentry on duty. 

““Go back, whoever you are!” he cried, “TI 
forbid you to come a step further!” 

She dropped a mocking courtesy, then lifted her 
face to his in the moonlight. 

‘La, Mr. Haddon! it’s only I—Sarah Jobn- 
son,” said she. : 

He gave a start of dismay. Even the darkness 
could not hide the alarm in his face. 

‘I ’umbly beg your pardon, Miss Johnson,” he 
stammered. ‘‘ Who'd ’ave thought of seeing you 
here at this hour of night? Young women like 
you are usually of a timid turn of mind.” 

“Timid! Oh, no! not in the least,” said Sarah 
Johnson, trying to push by him. He put him- 
self before her, and Fitted one hand, appealingly. 

“‘ Now, miss, I’m sorry to say it, but it’s against 
horders. You can’t come this way. Might I ask 
you as a favor to turn back ?”’ 

Her black, bewildering eyes gazed up into his 
face — supernaturally bright they looked. She 
smiled—such a smile as that with which Eve be- 
guiled Adam. 

“Mr. Haddon,”’ said Sarah Johnson, sweetly, 
‘you have some friendly regard for me, have you 
not ?”’ 

“Oh, a vast deal—upon my soul!” answered 
Mr. Haddon. 

‘Then you must let me pass—indeed you 
must! I wish to see that person standing yonder.” 

“It gces against my heart, Miss Sarah, to deny 
- anything, but I swear to you I can’t do it. 

t would cost me my place—it would, indeed !’’ 

Her melting black eyes and warm red lips 
smiled in unison. 

‘* Nothing of the sort. I’m a very discreet per- 
son, Mr. Haddon—I can be trusted with family 
secrets. You shall lose nothing by your confi- 
dence in me—I will not compromise you in any 
way—I promise it faithfully !”’ 

He could no more withstand those lips and eyes 
than steel can resist magnet. She pushed him 
aside, and, like a spirit, flew down the walk straight 
towards the figure which stood as Haddon had left 
it, motionless under the Norway firs. As she ap- 
proached, it turned and revealed to her the outline 
of a white, wasted face, and the glitter of strange, 
living eyes. Sarah Johnson advanced and stood 
beside it—stood and surveyed it silently in the cold 
white moonlight, and one person, at least, had 
solved to her satisfaction, the mystery of the 
south wing of Hazel Hall. 

(To be continued.) 


CENTENNIAL SIGHTS, 


THE CATARACT IN AGRICULTURAL HALL— 
JAPANESE ART—THE GRASSHOPPER SCREEN, 


MONG its wonders, the Philadelphia Exhibition 

is not without its Niagara Falls. Uncle Samuel, 
feeling that his birthday celebration would be in- 
complete were he to omit the display of one of those 
natural wonders of which he is so justly proud, and 
concluding that it would cost too much money to 
transport the Falls to Philadelphia, bethought him, 
with his usually fertility of brain, of constructing a 
Niagara at the Exhibition. He has succeeded in 
doing so, but the Falls incline rather to the minia- 
ture. It is located in the wing which stretches off 
from the middle of Machinery Hall, on its southern 
side. This wing is known as the ‘‘ Pump Annex.”’ 
The interior is illustrated on page 40, the spec- 
tator being supposed to stand, looking south 
from the dividing line between the Annex and the 
Main structure. In the centre is seen the tank sunk 
in the ground, the top being on a level with the 
floor. ihe tank is 160 by 80 feet in size, and 
almost filled with water, of which it receives an 
abundant supply from the Schuylkill. At the far 
end of the tank is seen the cataract, which is con- 
trived as follows: Supported uponiron pipes, which 
answer also the purpose of conduits, is a platform 
forty feet above the floor, and over the edge of 
which, and down into the lake, descends a sheet 
of water forty feet wide, at the rate of 18,000 gal- 
lons a minute. The water is forced up to the plat- 
form by several of the pumps on exhibition. The 
space on both sides of the tank is occupied by 
pumps of all descriptions. To increase the interest 
of the scene, a number of these, operat-d b 
steam, force water throug: pipes placed hi 4 
above the tank, in such a way as to direct the 
rushing streams horizontally in lines perpendicular 
to the sides of the tank, and cause them to shoot 
in parabolic currents down into the disturbed 
waters below. By observing the respective lengths 
of these currents, and taking into consideration 
the diameter of the pipes, knowledge is obtained 
of the relative power of the competitive pumps. 
The buzzing of the machinery, the roaring of the 
cataract, and the murmuring of the round streams, 
might readily be passed on a blind man as the 
Falls of Niagara operating several hundred water- 
wheels. Steps ascend to the platform, and the 
latter is constantly thronged with sight-seers. 


JAPANESE ART. 


The lover of the gurious and the bizarre may 
be surfeited with these characteristics in the Jap- 
enese section of the Miin Building. But the 
marvels of skill and ingenuity of man’s handiwork 
arepast description in print. They are of such 
elaborate and intricate work, so abounding in tle 
drollest conceits and the most grotesque shapes of 
birds, beasts, and human beings, mingled with 
eee A faithful reproductions of nature’s forms, 
that no description of them is possible without the 
aid of engravings, woodcuts or photographs. 

After the broazes, the porcelains and the lac- 
quered ware, comes the pictorial art, as illustrated 
in the decoration of fans, screens, etc. The visitor, 
after glancing a moment at the various work in 
straw, the boxes and hanging cupboards in mottled 
lacquer, resembling bookbinders’ marbled paper, 
and the cases filled with rich silk fabrics, comes tv 
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the display of screens. In these articles remarkable 
effects are produced by combining embroidery with 
pons. the faces of the figures and the outlines 
of the landscapes being painted on the silk back- 
ground, and the costumes, animals, houses, etc., 
brought out in relief by the embroidery. There 
is material for hours of study of Japanese life 
and manners in these scenes. The prices of 
the larger sizes range from $100 to $400, 
and for the latter price one gets a whole Japanese 
picture-gallery. The best pictorial art in Japan 
appears to be devoted to the decoration of screens, 
and the wealthy and cultured Japanese takes the 
same pride in his collection of these articles that a 
tmherchant prince in New York does in his gallery 
of paintings. In painting on silk, unaided by em- 
broidery, the most artistic effects are produced in 
scenes from the history and traditions of the coun- 
try, and in genresketches. Of these last, some of 
the smaller screens, designed, apparently, to be 
hung like pictures on the walls, show delightfully 
quaint conceptions. The artist selected one of 
these when he sketched the screen representing a 
long line of green grasshoppers marching in single 
file on their hind legs, each carrying a different 
species of flower. In the centre of the line a 
gtasshopper dignitary is borne ina palanquin. A 
remarkable feature of this droll picture is, that it 
has a tolerably good perspective—a quality in 
ae Japanese and Chinese art is notably de- 
ective. 


The Balearic Islands, 


In the Island of Ivicathe popular emblem of love 
is gunpowder, and the most brilliant accomplish- 
ment a young damsel can display is to stand with- 
out flinching while her lover fires at her legs, and 
which often assume, after a lengthy courtship, the 
appearance of a Christmas plum-pudding. In the 
other islands gallantry displays itself by the usual 
offerings of sweetmeats; in Ivica, the tribute is 
gunpowder. 

Majorca would appear to be the paradise of ser- 
vant girls, for not only are ‘‘followers’’ allowed, 
but stipulated for, and Sundays and feast-days 
claimed as aright for a turn on the Alameda with 
their lovers. Englishmen are well received, for the 
English occupation of Minorca, extending from 
1708 to 1756, and, again, from 1763 to 1782, and 
from 1798 to 1802, when the island was ceded to 
Spain, seems to have left a traditional impression 
in favor of England among the present inhabitants. 
In spite of, at times, some dark drawbacks of 
climate, the Balearic Islands would seem to be a 
most agreeable and safe residence. The security 
of property appears to be complete, and the house- 
holder locks his door on the outside, and leaves 
the key in the lock while he tills his farm or visits 
his friends. An old chronicler remarks: ‘ This 
country does not produce wild beasts, such as 
lions, wolves, foxes and boars, but it is infested 
with some other no less noxious creatures’’; but 
what these noxious creatures were we are not in- 
formed. According to a recent writer, they are 
female domestics. 


Two Ways of Doing a Thing, 


A FRENCHMAN, while at Naples, was introduced 
at an assembly of one of the first ladies by a 
Neapolitan nobleman. While he was there his gold 
snuff-box was stolen from him. Soon after being 
at an other house, he saw a person taking snuff out 
of his box. He turned to his friend: 

“There,” said he, ‘‘ that man in blue, with gold 
embroidery, is taking snuff out of my box, stolen 
yesterday. Do you know him? Is he nota pro- 
fessional sharper ?”’ 

‘Take care,’’ said the other, ‘‘ that man is of the 
first quality."’ 

“I do not care for his quality,” replied the 
Frenchman, ‘‘ I must have my box again. I'll go 
and ask him for it.”’ 

‘“* Pray be quiet,”’ said his friend, “ and let me get 
it back for you.” 

Upon this assurance the Frenchman went away, 
after inviting his friend to dine with him next 
day. He came next day, and as he entered ex- 
claimed : 

“There, [ have brought you your snuff-box !”’ 

“ Well, how did you obtain it!” 

‘‘Why,’’ said the Neapolitan nobleman, “I did 
not wish to make a noise about it, so I picked his 
pocket.” 





European Libraries. 
Apart from the million and a half of volumes in 
‘ Paris, there are no less than four and a half millions 
in the different libraries in other parts of France. 
The principal libraries in the provinces are: Bor- 
deaux, 140,000 volumes; Rouen, 112,000; Troves 
and Aix, 100,000 each; Besancon and Marseilles, 
75,000 each ; Grenoble, 70,000; Versailles, 65,000 ; 
Toulouse, 60,000; Le Mans, 50,000 ; Orléans, 35,000 ; 
Lille, 25,000; and Le Havre, 22,000. There are 
215 towns of France in possession of a library con- 
taining from ten to twenty thousand volumes, and 
more than twice as many with libraries of three, 
four, and five thousand volumes. New libraries 
are being formed all over the country. Th» Vienna 
library possesses 350,000 volumes; that of Prague, 
150,000 ; that of Brussels, 90,000; and the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, 40,000 volumes. he 
Escurial Library, founded by Charles V., contains, 
in addition to its 200,000 volumes, a valuable manu- 
script called the Golden Book, written upon vellum 
in letters of gold, and said to be seven hundred 
years old. The library also possesses 3,000 Arabic 
manuscripts, and, according to general belief, a 
copy of every book burnt by order of the Inqusi- 
tion. Rome has sixteen libraries, of which that of 
the Vatican is the most valuable, though by no 
means the largest, having only 30,000 volumes, as 
against 90,00U volumes and 3,000 manuscripts in 
the Angelina Library. Of the other Italian cities, 
Turin has a library of 450,000 volumes, Naples of 
200.000, and Milan of 150,000 volumes and 15,000 
manuscripts. The library of St. Mark at Venice 
contains 125,000 volumes and 10,000 manuscripts, 
and the two Genoa libraries have 100,000 volumes 
between them. The Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg has a total of 460,000 volumes, and the Lisbon 
Library only 90,000. 


Origin of the Paletot. 


Count b’Orsay, during his reign as the king of 
fashion in London, was one day returning from a 
steeple-chase, mounted on a race-horse, and fol- 
lowed by a jockey, when he was overtaken by the 
rain—a common accident under the amiable British 
climate, but agaivst which he found him-clf en- 
tirely unprotected. The jockey had forgotten to 





provide for his master the earowerinty overcoat 
that he usually carried carefully folded and attached 
to his back bya leathern belt. The shower in- 
creased, and the king of fashion was threatened 
with taking cold, when he perceived a sailor dressed 
in a broad and long jacket of coarse cloth which 
enveloped him comfortably from the chin to the 
middle of his legs. 

** Here, my friend,’’ said Count d’Orsay, stopping 
his horse, ‘* will you go into this shop and drink to 
my health till the shower is over?” 

‘* With pleasure,’’ replied the sailor. 

‘* Well, then, take off your jacket and sell it to 
me; you will not want it while you are in the 
house, and you can buy another after it is done 
raining.’’ 

“ Willingly, my lord.” 

The sailor threw off his covering. Count d’Orsay 
gave him ten guineas, put the clumsy jacket on 
over his frock coat, and, thus equipped, spurred 
his horse and rode into London. 

The rain had ceased while the bargain was going 
on. It was the hour for promenading in Hyde 
Park, and here he made his appearance in the 
midst of the elegant crowd, with the sailor’s jacket 
worn as an overcoat. 

‘* How original! how charming ! It is delicious !"’ 
said the dandies. 

The next day all the fashionables of London had 
similar coverings, and the paletot was invented— 
the paletot which has made the tour of the world, 
and which still flourishes after many years’ wear. 
This was its origin. 





Central African Dwarfs. 


THE prevailing indigenous races in Central and 
Southern Africa are the Caffres, Negroes and 
Hottentots ; the first two have woolly hair, while 
the Hottentots grow their hair in tufts or bushes, 
while some of these tribesare called Bushmen, 
They are closely related to the Papuas of the 
Polynesian Islands, and evidently belong to the 
original stock. Another nearly extinct branch of 
this race are the dwarfs, found in the interior of 
Africa. The knowledge lately obtained in regard 
to the reality of their existence is highly important 
in an ethnological point of view. Their present 
existence was doubted for a long time, and was 
supposed to belong to the history of the past. 
Aristotle and Pliny spoke of pygmies in Africa, but 
their reports were interspersed with many incred- 
ible fables. Herodotus, however, gave a descrip- 
tion, founded on fact, of little men in Central 
Africa. In 1840, the missionary Krapt, in Eastern 
Africa, was informed that such a dwarfish people 
actually lived far in the interior, and were there 
called Dokos. These Dokos are only four feet high, 
of olive-colored complexion, living in a perfectly 
savage condition like animals, and Krapt himself 
saw such a Doko. Later, in 1864, the well-known 
gorilla-hunter, Du Chaillu, saw not far from the 
shores of equatorial Western Africa such a 
dwarfish people, whose height was from four feet 
to four feet eight inches, and who were called 
Obongo; they also had a dirty-yellow skin, and 
hair like the Bushmen. Further south, on the shores 
of the Loango, Bastian found dwarfs which he 
names Babongos, and which had been brought as 
slaves from the interior to the coast. More interest- 
ing even were Schweinfurth’s discoveries in 1871, 
when he found, three degrees from the equator, 
among the Mombuttus, a people among whom 
cannibalism was legalized, a few Akka dwarfs, who 
called themselves Ticki-ticki, and were only four and 
a half feet high. These people lived eighty to one 
hundred miles from Lake Nyanza. S¢ehwejnfurth at- 
tempted to bring one of themto Europe, a he died 
on the way. At last Miani brought from his tour 
in this region two Akka dwarfs, the arrival ot whom 
in Europe, after Miani’s death, settled all doubt 
about the existence of the pygmies. Anthropolo- 
gists entertain the opinion that these African dwarfs 
are related to the Bushmen, and are the remnants 
of a people originally largely diffused through the 
interior of Africa, and, being of very low intellectual 
development, were oppressed and almost extermi- 
nated by the larger and more powerful Negroes. 
However, before having studied the anatomy of 
these dwarfs, with their language and the relation 
of these to the bodies and languages of other races, 
it is impossible to form definite conclusions. 





A Fraudulent Savant. 


Amona those chevaliers who have recently chosen 
Paris as their arena, the one who made most stir 
in fashionable and other circles was Stanislas 
Potoki, or the Savant, as his familiars used to call 
him. He made his first appearance about two 
years ago, and at the end of last Autumn, having 
exhausted all his resources, and the credulous 
amiability and patience of an army of dupes, he left 
to try his fortunes in London. His short sojourn in 
Paris affords ample matter for a romance; from 
beginning to end it comprises a series of adventures 
unsurpassed for their coolness, mendacity, and 
daring, even by those of Reinecke Fuchs, Schneider 
Fixlein, or Robert Macaire. To those who knew 
the man, it was for a long time a puzzle, not only 
hw he managed to live, but to live in style, and to 
edge his way into the very cream of society. 
Arriving penniless, whence no one knows, the first 
visit he made was to a well-known scholar and 
member of the Institute, who, however, trapped 
him in his first attempt at imposition. Entering 
the room wi.l a dejected grandeur all his own, he 
introduced himsel! as an Orientalist, the friend of 
Schlagenweid andVasilieff. There wasaslip of paper 
on the table that puzzled the scholar. Could he 
read Arabic? Certainly! Ah? This is a passage 
from Genesis! The scholar laughed in his sleeve. 
The slip of paper had upon it the name and address 
of an Arab who had a moment before guitted the 
house. One distinguishing point about Potoki was 
that he always dressed well, no matter what his 
means. He was known by his splendid Russian fur 
and yellow jewelry, which he never forsook under 
any circumstances—a rare characteristic among 
chevaliers, who, as a rule, change their attire 
with protean frequency. The Savant’s finances 
were subject to frequent fluctuations. One week 
he would be without a penny, the next he 
would be flinging money away. In hisimpecunious 
periods he sponged upon all he met. To the 
doubtful and hesitating he would talk of his play 
that was coming out shortly at the Porte St. Martin, 
or of his forthcoming work on the Gregk philoso- 
phers. They called him the Savant Because he 
affected the littérateur. A roll of MSS. was his 
constant companion. Absence of mind was his 
favorite by-play. ‘‘La vie du savant est bien 
triste,’ was his pet utterance. About six months 
after his arrival he fully established his reputation 
as a scholar by reading a lecture on the Book of 
Daniel to the Belgian Club. A week before he had 
transer. bed it from a German essay on the subject 
he had found in the Bibliotheque Nationale. In the 





circles in which he moved, and to which he gained 
access by representing himself as the intimate of 
some notability, he was never observed to talk long 
with any one. He was mostly to be seen at the 
receptions of a well-known authoress, where he 
became the pet of the ladies. Thus he whirled 
from one circle to another, boasting, flattering, and 
lying, till at last the vail was drawn back that hid 
the imposture, and he was obliged to make a 
retreat. At the last he was not without a friend. 
One of his confreres, who had been his victim, 
failing utterly to obtain redress, took out his 
revenge inan act of kindness. Solemnly represent- 
ing to the Savant that he had formerly been tutor 
in Lord Russe}l’s family, he gave his friend a letter 
of introduction to his lordship, and sent him off re- 
joicing. The Savant’s departure was yet more 
ignoble than his advent or career. There is a sad 
story yet to tell of how he left a pale and quivering 
child of seventeen to encounter starvation, and, 
worse, of how he sent her on a message miles away 
—of how, in her absence, he sold her last little 
trinkets and made hia escape. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Japanese Bricks.—Bricks made in Japan, and paying 
twenty per cept. duty, are now imperted into San 
Francisco. The quality is superior. Japanese brick- 
makers, it is said, can beat the world in cheapness and 
excellence of production. 


Boiler Seams.—In some of the leading boiler works 
in Manchester, England, the longitudinal riveted seams 
have been abolished, as causing a weakness exactly in 
that direction where the greatest strain causes an es- 
pecial danger. The plates are united by soldering, with 
the help of a gas-furnace and special machinery, so as 
to make their length equal to the circumference of the 
boiler. 

Dyeing with Artificial Alizarin.—Foster proposes to 
add a fatty acid to the color, in order to produce upon 
cotton with artificial alizarin a red resembling Turkey 
red. He mordants with alumina, and dyes inan alizarin 
bath containing soap, neutralized with sulphuric acid. 
The mixture of alizarin and fatty acid, which separates 
out im fine flakes, dyes the tissues readily, and gives 
bright and solid colors—red, rose, and purple. 


Chinese Miner .—There are 11,294 Chinese miners in 
the Colony of Victoria, many of whom know nothing of 
the English language; in some of the districts they are 
employed in quartz mines and alluvial mines of great 
depth and extent, and it has been found necessary to 
inform them of the provisions of the Regulation of the 
Mines Statute. The Act to provide for the Regulation 
and Inspection of Mines has, therefore, been translated 
into Chinese, 

Primitive Man.—The relation that palwolithic man 
bore to the great ice-age might seem to be of easy 
solution; but even this question is unsettled, and a sub- 
ject of controversy and doubt. Professor Prestwitch is 
believed by many to have proved that palzolithic 
man was post-glacial. Messrs, Croll and Geikie urge 
that there were two or more glacial in post-tertiary 
times, and that he flourished in a mild interglacial 
period. Mr. Belt, on the contrary, concludes that, in 
the British Isles, al the remains in caves and valley- 
gravels referred to palzolithic man are pre-glacial, in the 
sense that they are of esmiéer date than the glaciation of 
the districts in which they are found. 


Russian Iron.—Some fields of iron ore have been 
recently discovered in the South of Russia. They are 
situated partly in the Verchni-Dnieprovsky district of 
the Ekaterinoslaw Government, and partly in the 
Elizavetgradsky district of the Cherson Government; 
iron ore is found here on the rivers Sacksagane and 
Ingouletz, near the village Krivoy-Roff. About twelve 
miles from this place on the river Saksagane, near the 
village Tchervonnaia-Balka, large quantities of red 
hematite are found. Immense layers of hematite, 100 
feet thick, are situated near the river Ingouletz and the 
village Doubovaia-Balka. Mr. Sergius Kern, of St. 
Petersburg, says that it is estimated that these new 
fielis contain altogether 90,000,000 tons of ore. 


The Coal Supply.—The earth is rich enough in coal 
to supply the needs of all for centuries to come. Fore- 
most in this respect are North America and China. The 
coal deposits of the United States cover a surface of 
200,000 square miles; those in the British possessions 
20,000, while in England they cover 9,000, and in 
Belgium 960. China is perhaps richer still than the 
United States in this respect. In the single province of 
the four rivers deposits have been explored covering 
5,000 square miles, in uninterrupted heavy layers, 
while the province of Sjansi is situated over the richest 
deposits of the most excellent quality, so that by dig- 
ging in any place leads to the coal deposits, which form 
under and around this province an incredibly large 
store. 

Why is the Sea Salt !—Professor Chapman, of Uni- 
versity College, Toronto, says that the object of the salt- 
ness of sea-water is to regulate evaporation. If any 
temporary cause raises the amount of saline matter in 
the sea to more than its normal value, evaporation goes 
on more and more slowly. If the value be depreciated 
by the addition of fresh water in undue excess, the 
evaporating power is the more and more increased. He 
gives the results of various experiments in reference to 
evaporation on weighcd quantities of ordinary rain- 
water and water holding in solution 2.6 per cent. of salt. 
The excess of loss of the rain-water compared with the 
salt solution was, for the first twenty-four hours, 0.54 
per cent.; at the close of forty-eight hours, 1.46 per 
cent., and so on in an increasing ratio. 


Poison in Colors.—Schweinturt-green, known also 
as mitis green and mountain-green, is a compound of 
the arsenite and acetate of copper too frequently used, 
in spite both of advice and of legal proiubition, for 
coloring paper-hangings, ball-dresses, artificial-flowers, 
wafers, bon-bons and toys. Every Winter we hear of 
needle-women experiencing serious affections after hav- 
ing made up costumes of tarletan colored or printed with 
Schweinfurt-green; that dancers wearing similar mate- 
rials, and with wreaths of artificial flowers in their hair, 
experience violent headache on the morning after the 
ball; that similar symptoms have been experienced by 
persons who have slept for some nights in rooms 
papered or painted with green; and, lastly, that children 
have been seized with vomiting after having eaten bon- 
bons, or sucked toys colored green. 


The Age of the Earth.—Sir W. Thomson has con- 
cluded, from different lines of argument, that the age of 


the earth, as a body cool enough for habitation, cannot | 


be much greater than a hundred million years. Prof. 
Tate, however, in his work on the “ Recent Advance in 
Physical Science,’? comes to a somewhat different con- 
clusion, and puts the limits of the world’s age at ten 
million years. When doctors disagree who shall 
decide? As for other worlds than ours, some of them 
are said te be so far away that the light from-them has 
not even yet reached our planet. A writer in the 
Quarterly Revicw says that ‘the telescope has rendered 
visible stars so amazingly remote that light leaping over 
a hundred and eighty-five thousand miles in a single 
second, would take half a million years to travel from 
them to the earth.”’ Astronomers and geologists have 


a way of tossing millions of years about as if they were | 


mere grains on the sands of time. It makes tho few 
score allotted to man appear amazingly insignificant 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


GeENERAL Bristow has determimed to remaim 
in Washington, and has renewed the Icase of his house: 
there. 

Joun Bricut will not come to this country 
before 1878, and when he comes will lecture omy im 
the large cities. 


Harriet Martineau willed her skull and 
brain to a doctor for scientific observations, but took 
them back in a codicil. 


Rosa Bonneur has had a narrow escape from 
death through the means of an unmanageable horse, 
which she uses as a model. 


By Tue death of Miss Hetty Hart, of Hartford, 
Conn., the mother of Mrs. Colonel Colt comes iste the 
possession of an estate worth $100,000. 


Sprurceon has been visiting the Highlands of 
Sootland, where he preached an open-air sermon to 
some 3,000 persons on the slopes of Besmore. 


Mr. Joun B. Govan is the owner of four large 
volumes, in which are written the signatures of 140,000 
persons who have taken the pledge of temperance at 
his hands. 

Tue death is reported of George Smith, the 
distinguished Oriental scholar, while prosecuting his 
explorations for the British Museum in the valley of the 
Euphrates. 

Dickens and Pickwick are no more, but Samuet 
Weller, Jr., still lives. He registered at Willard’s 
Hotel, in Washington, last week, and named England 
as his ahiding-place. 


A TELEGRAM from Paris to the London News 
conveys the intelligence that ex-Queen Isabella wil? 
return to that city in the latter part of this month, to 
remain for the Winter. 


Tue Bishop of London is the champion nepo- 
tist in the English Church, having three sons-in-law 
holding benefices in his diocese, and a fourth to be 
heard from in a few weeks. 


Mrs. Ruruerrorp B. Hayes was, before her 
marriage, Miss Lucy Ware Webb. She is the daughter 
of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, and granddaughter 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Cook, of the Revolutionary army. 


Tue Admiral of the Navy, on his application 
to the President, and by the direction of the latter, is 
exempted from the provisions of the general order 
operating to place other unemployed naval officers on 
furlough. 

Ir 1s said that Miss Braddon, before she wrote 
‘« Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ acted in a theatre in one of 
the northern English cities, and was considered promis- 
ing in the dramatic way. She has now returned to her 
first love. 


Miss Toru Durr is a young Hindoo lady who 
has just published a book of translations of Fiench verse 
into English, and the cr tics praise it and call it “ an 
important landmark in the history of the progress of 
culture.’’ 

Dr. T. J. Dopp, President of the Kentucky Wes- 
| Sree College, at Millersburg, has been elected to the 

Department of English Literature in Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, and will also, for the present, have 
charge of Hebrew. 


Experiments have been made recently in 
Chatham lines with a flying-machine, intended for use 
in military reconnoitring, the invention of Mr. J. Sim- 
mons, civil engineer. The results obtained are consid- 
ered to be fairly satisfactory. 


Bunyan’s grave in Bunhill Fields, London, 
will soon become unrecognizable, it is said, unless 
means are taken to restore it. Owing to atmo- 
spheric changes and the vandalism of tourists, the most. 
prominent portions of the sculpture are rapidly dis- 
appearing. 


Dr. Scuweinrurtu’s two dwarfs, brought by 
him from Central Africa, are now being educated at 
Verona. They already read and speak Italian fluently, 
and are making progress in Latin. The elder is de- 
veloping a taste for music. The younger is a surly, 
peevish, disagreeable beast. 


Joszru Smiru, Jr., son of the founder of the 
Mormon Church, is preaching in California. He denies 
the headship of Brigham Young. He says that he has 
from 12,000 to 15,000 personal followers, and that the 
headquarters of the reformed church are at Plano, III. 
He repudiates polygamy and also ‘blood atoacwent.” 


Tue Empress of Germany and the Crown. 
Prince have begged the Emperor to pardon Count Von 
Arnim, and he is disposed to do so if the count will 
acknowledge his faults and apologize to Bismarck, like a 
naughty boy who has been whipped. It is said that the 
count is inexorable, and intends to take up his abode in 
Paris. 


Herr VON DER SEEDEN, once a Prussian offi- 
cial, has received the first formal permission for fire- 
burial. The bodies of his two children are to be sub- 
jected to incremation and the ashes sent to their 
parents. The question of cremation is said to have 
made decided progress among the educated classes of 
Germany. 


IsnaEL Wasupurn, the father of the Wash- 
burn brothers, nearly every ove of whom bas held high 
official positions, died in Livermore, Me., a few days 
ago. He was almust a century old. He wasa trader 
and farmer, and at one time a State legislator. He mar. 
ried Martha Benjamin, of Livermore, and nine of their 
eleven children are now living. 


Tue Hon. Caleb Cushing, Unitel States Min- 
ister to Spain, arrived in New York, September 7th, 
from Havre. Mr. Cushing says he has come hon.e on a 
two months’ leave of absence, not for political reasons, 
but to look after his private affairs, and will with con. 
siderable pleasure avail himself of the opportunity of 
voting at the November elections. 


Last custodians of Napoleon are multiplying, 
and bid fair to become as numerous as the body 
servants of General Washington. The publication of 
the death of the supposed ‘last’? one in England 
recently has brought to light ‘‘another last one.”” He 
is eighty-one years of age, was in St. Helena five years 
and three months till Napoleon died, and was at the 
funeral and one of the firing party who fired over his 
grave. 

Mr. WittraM E. Baxer, of Ridge Hill Farm, 
Wellesley, Mass., whose frolicsome reception at the 
time of the Bunker Hill centennial celebration, held in 
July last, threw the entire country into convulsions of 
merriment, has presented to each of his guests a por- 
cinographic gehography, in which the United States 
are depicted within the outlines of a pig. The map is 
bordered by the coats-of-arms of the various States, 
| and a race of weil-fed pigs; while at the top of the 
lithograph is seen a group of jolly hogs in convivial 
reunion. The chart, elegantly relieved with brilliant 
| colors, is fuily up to Use bigh standird of fun 80 agreo- 





| ably and liberally exhibited by Mr. Baker. 





silver industries of the Pacific Slope ; 
gained prominence of California’s chief cities; 
the marvelous ribbons of laos 
cious metal that stretch through Nevada, Idaho, 
Colorado, and New Mexico—in a word, the history 
of every enterprise, every industry in this country 
that has been created by, or thrives upon, gold, 
would be incomplete without, at least, an outline of 
this old man’s life. 

He is John A. Sutter, sometimes caued ‘ the | 


the Big Bonanza; 
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GENERAL JOHN A, SUTTER AND 
D. W. MARSHALL, 


HROUGHOUT the last Winter an aged man 
was seen passing in and out of the crowds that 
thronged the public streets and buildings of the 
National Capital, scarcely ever attracting a second 
And yet the history of the great gold and 
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General,’’ but better known as the man upon whose | on, 
land, on American River, California, the first beads | 


of virgin gold were discovered. He visited Wash- 
ington to endeavor to secure the return by Con- 
gress of $33,000, which sum he had paid as taxes 
upon his land before it was taken from him at an 


early period of the gold fever. 


The General was born in Switzerland, in March, 


1803, and came to the United States in 1834. On | 


landing at New York 
he started on an ov-r- 
land journey, striking 
the Pacific coast at Or- 
egon, and thence going 
to San Francisco. Re- 
maining there but a 
short time, he set sail 


ands; thence he went 
in turn to Vancouver’s 
Island, Alaska, and 


known :'s Yerba Buena, 
and ‘‘dropping my 
anchor on the same spot 
which is now well 
known as the corner of 
Montgomery and Clay 
Streets, city of San 
Francisco.” 

His first appointment 
was as a kind of Indian 
agent, ranking as acap- 
tain, and bearing a 
commission from the 
Mexican (Government, 
which at that time held 
possession of California 
proper, with its capi- 
tal at Monterey. He 
erected a fort at Sac- 
ramento, supplying it 
with cannon at his own 
expense, and, while re- 
garding that town as 
his headquarters, he 
went into the interior, 


large scale, and grad- | 


desire for agricultural | 
pursuits among the In- 
dians he expected to 
fight. 

In 1845, as com- 
mander of a brigade of 
four hundred men, he 
marched from Sacra- 
mento down to Monte- 
rey to aid in quelling 


GENERAL J. A. SUTTER, THE CALIFORNIA PIONEER.—PHOTO. BY ULKE. the revolution. The 


insurgents were pur- 


sued to San Fernando, where they turned and | 
| defeated the regular troops, taking Sutter pris- 
| oner, and deciding to shoot him the next day. 
His life was saved, however, through the in- 
tercessior of an American gentleman—Stearness | 
by name—and he returned to his headquar- | 
ters. His Government positivas were retained, 
notwithstanding there was a change of adminis- | 
tration, and he turned his sword into a plowshare | 
and his spear into a »runing-hook again. 


for the Sandwich Isl- | 


back to California, land- | 
ing at what was thea | 
| the General, made him 
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starvati on, sending a vessel down to Yerba Bua- 
ena, and providing an abundance of clothing, 
food and other requisites. On General Kearney’s 
arrival, Sutter was appointed Indian Agent; shortly 


he saved Fremont’s hardy explorers from | Pa., where he is cared for by three grandchildren. 


In the reunion of the California Pioneer Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia on the 9th inst., which was 
the twenty-sixth anniversary of the admission of 
California into the Union, this veteran was one of 


after, Commodore Stockton made him Alcalde, and | the most noticeable characters. Ex - Governor 
Colonel Montgomery invested him with the military Price of New Jersey, one of the party who raised 
command of the district. |} the American flag at Monterey, in July, 1846, 


The General's troubles began with the discovery 
of gold. All his misery 
has been crowded into 
his life since that day- 
to him, most unlucky ; 
to the world, most for- 
tunate. He had in his 
employ a man named 
D. W. Marshall, who, 
one day, seeing small 
yellow lumps in the 
race near the spot 
wlhere they were build- 
ing a mill, gathered a 
quantity, and seeking 


enter a room and lock 
the door, and there dis- 
playing his little beads 
which had been wrap- 
ped in a piece of dirty 
paper, said he believed 
they were gold. 
General Sutter en- 
tered quite heartily in- 
to Marshall’s excite- 
ment, as much to please 
the man by a sign of 
sympathy as from sheer 
curiosity. He applied 
all the tests he could 
think of, ending with 
that of aqua fortis, and 
assured Marshall that 
the lumps were indeed 
pure gold. Anattempt 


two to keep the matter 
a secret at least for a 
couple of months, at 
the expiration of which 
time the General hoped 
to have his mills fin- 
ished. But the secret 
leaked out—through an 
old woman, of course 
—and, as Sutter says: 
“The scum of the world 
came. They cared no- 
thing for law, property, 
or anything. They took 
from me what they 


agreed to deliver the address, 





wanted, and I was pow- D. W. MARSHALL, FIKST DISCOVERER OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 
erless. After a year or PHOTOGRAPHED BY T,. HENDRICKS. 


| so civil authority was 


established, but in the meantime my stock had all 
been taken, and my land occupied by squatters.” 
Neither Mexico nor the United States disputed 
his proprietorship before this event. Afterwards 
the United States tribunals decided in his favor 
when he laid claim to his own property ; but when 
the case was taken to the Supreme Court, the 
squatters won. He is still pressing his claims. 
General Sutter’s present home is at the Moravian 
village of Leitzig, nine miles north of Lancaster, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH. 


RECEPTION OF THE FOREIGN TEAMS—THE 
First Day AT CREEDMOOR, 
HE Irish, Scotch, and Australian rifle teams, 
who are to compete in the international match 
at Creedmoor on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of this 
month, were formally received by the National 


Rifle Association and Amateur Rifle Club, on Mon- 
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NEW YORK OITY.—MA¥OR WICKHAM RECEIVING THR MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE TEAMS, SEPTEMBER 4TH, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—UNVAILING _BARTHOLDI’S STATUE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE, PRESENTED BY THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE TO THE CITY OF NEW YORK.—SEE PAGE 38. 





the city to the visitors, and requested the Mayor's 
co-operation. It is expected that a public recep- 
tion will be given after the contest. 


As now constituted the several teams embrace 
the following gentlemen: 


day, September 4, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. After 
an address of welcome by General Shaler, the guests 
and hosts took carriages and were driven to the 
City Hall, where Mayor Wickham welcomed them 
to the metropolis in his office. Thence they were 
taken to Central Park, where dinner was furnished. 
The Board of Aldermen appointed a committee of 
seven to extend the courtesies and hospitality of 


Irish Team: Messrs. Johnson, Fenton, Rigby, | 
Dyas, Poliock, Goff, Joynt, and ‘Thyme. 

AUSTRALIAN TEAM: Messrs. Smith, Lynch, Sleep, 
‘King, Gee, Draper, Slade, and Wardell. 

Scorcn Team: Messrs. Boyd, Whitelaw, Mitchell, 
McVittie, Ray, Thorburn, Clark, and Menzies. 

CANADIAN TEAM: Messrs. Mason, Bell, Murison, 
Adam, Gibson, Colton, Disher, and Cruit, 


of the 


F 


American, 


yractice. The 
two targets 
serve men. 
had two targets. 


AMERICAN TEAM: Messrs. Dakin, Farwell, Weber, 
Fulton, Yale, Rathbone, Bruce, and Allen. 
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On Wednesday, September 6th, the members 
§ Irish, Scotch and Australian 
rifle teams met at Creedmoor for a long-range 
Americans were 


to 


the left of the line of shooting-stands, and had 
for the team and one for the re 
At the right of the range the Irish 
At one of the firing points sat 








CALIFUORNIA,.—THE LARGEST CLIPPER SHIP IN THE WORLD, THE ‘‘ THREE BROTHERS,”’ FORMERLY 
THE STEAMSUIP ‘‘ VANDERBILT.’’—SEE PAGE 38, 











PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—-EXHIBIT BY THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY OF OLD 
iBiSH WHISKY, IN AGRICULTURAL HALL.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 38. 
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Major Leech, noting the shots and coaching his men 
along; on the other Irish target Mr. H. 8. Evans 
performed the same duty. Next to the Americans 
came the Scotch, the whole team being present; 
and between them and the Irish were the Austra- 
lians. The shooting at the 800 and 900 yard range 
was particularly bad for the Americans, who 
picked up a little at the 1,000 yards line. The 
Australians worked short and quick, getting 
through their work and taking the train to town 
ere the other teams had gotten fairly to work. 
The Scotch team prolonged its practice to so great 
an extent that the closing shots were fired in the 
twilight, making sighting a difficult matter. The 
range totals of the several squads stood as follows : 


Team 800 yds. 900 yds. 1,000 yds. Total, 
 Perrrrrrrer - 518 504 506 1,528 
Australians ...... 520 499 508 1,527 
Americans ...... 492 500 494 1,487 


Scotch ..... eeee 509 480 454 1,443 








The Women of Servia. 

A CORRESPONDENT of a London paper says of the 
Servian women: ‘‘They wore on their heads red 
kerchiefs, with the ends hanging down their backs, 
and bound on their heads by a velvet fillet, em- 
broidered with coins, in which were often stuck 
flowers, chiefly of red and white. They were gen- 
erally dressed in white, but invariably with the 
brilliant apron sewed down to the skirt, and often 
with the gaudily-embroidered stomacher, or, per- 
haps, breastplate would be the more descriptive 
term, studded with coins on black velvet. The 
working dress of the women in tho flelds is a short 
jacket, braided and slashed in the fashion, and of 
the cut of that worn by the men, a red and yellow 
kerchief crossed over the bosom, a petticoat striped 
mostly in the parallel stripes of Moorish pattern, 
but occasionally in checkers, which makes the pat- 
tern a tartan, a tapestry-like apron of brighter 
colors than the petticoat, and bare legs and feet. 
The men are a fine race, tall, with a certain state- 
liness and self-respect in every gesture; their faces 
are almost always good, and often quite intellec- 
tual and chivalric, but in muscular development 
the peasant women of Servia can give their hus- 
bands a stone and a beating.”’ 


FUN. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG has several military titles, and 
his wives invariably address him as Briggy dear. 


CROQUET is dead in St. Louis, and base-ball is 
dead in St. Louis. The country is still too new for 
brain-work, 

THE nation that produces the most marriages is 
fascination. And perhaps the nation that produces 
the most divorces is alienation, 


THR young man who wrote and asked his girl to 
accept a ‘* bucket’’ of flowers, became a little pale 
when she said she wooden ware it. 


THE deliberation with which some men wipe @ 
fly off their nose must be very aggravating to a fly 
that likes to know the worst at once. 

You can understand how “plodding industry 
wins wealth ’’ when you see a day laborer striking 
with a pickax at the same hole for half an hour. 


Now is the time for husking bees. The bee 
should be firmly seized by the responsive end, and 
—well you can depend upon the bee for further 
instructions. 


A MESSENGER in the Treasury Department sent 
a dollar to a Chicago firm who advertised a 
method of writing without pen and ink. In a few 
days the answer came: ‘“‘ Write with pencil.’’ 


A WESTERN lawyer, who was defending a man on 
trial for wife murder, sought for some euphonious 
and innocent phrase with which to describe his 
client’s crime, and finally said: ‘“He winnowed her 
into Paradise with a fence-rail.’’ 


A FARMER the other day wrote to a New York 
merchant, asking how the farmer’s son was getting 
along and where-he slept nights. The merchant 
replied: ‘“‘He sleeps in the store in the daytime. 
I don’t know where he sleeps nights.’’ 


A FIRM in Springfield wrote to a man in Gill, en- 
closing a postage-stamp for the reply. The country- 
man told his neighbors of the joke, that somebody 
had sent him a postage-stamp as a sample, think- 
ing he had never seen one, and returned it to the 
sender. 


A LITTLE four-year-old remarked to her mamma, 
on going to bed: ‘I am not afraid of the dark.” 
‘*No, of course you are not,’”’ replied her mamma, 
‘for it can’t hurt you.” ‘But, mamma, I was a 
little afraid once when I went into the pantry in 
the dark to get a cooky.’’ ‘‘ What were you afraid 
of ?” asked her mamma. “I was afraid I couldn’t 
find the cookies.”’ 


Mamma (who has been quietly watching certain 


surreptitious proceedings): ‘‘ Willy, who helped, 


you to that cake?’’ Willy (promptly): ‘‘ Hebben, 
mamma.’’ Mamma (sternly); ‘‘Sh—sh—sh, you 
naughty boy, how dare you tell such stories?’’ 
Willy: ‘‘’Tain’t my faultif itsa’tory, ma. Didn’t 
pa tell beggarman zat hebben helped zhose zat 
helped zemselves ?’’ 


Mrs. MCGILL sat in the parlor talking to the 
minister. ‘‘ What I do love,”’ said she, “is to see the 
children enjoy themselves.’’ And yet when, a mo- 
ment after, a base-ball came singing into the room, 
scattering the remains of a fifty-cent glass, do you 
suppose she leaned out of the window and cried: 
**Here’s your ball, darling; never mind the old 
gilass.’’ Not mueh! She sailed out the front door like 
acyclone, and banged the head of the boy who owned 
the ball against the railroad until he thought that 
rag of July had arrived two months ahead of 
time. 








CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING, 


Tae immense practical advantages ofthe new in- 
vention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine— 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Section C 7, Col. 50, and at No. 
658 Broadway, New York. 


A Wonderfal Discovery.—“ Our invariable 
rule 1s never to indorse anything in the line of a remedy, 
an idea or an invention till we know it to be good. Some 
months since we were asked to speak favorably of 
Holman’s Fever and Ague and Liver Pad, and declined 
doing so till we had seen it tested and could be con- 
vinced that it was really good. We have tried one of 
them in our family, and found that this little bag full of 
herbs, and weighing but an ounce or two, worn rext the 
skin over the pit of the stomach, has in four weeks done 
for a person what a half-dozen physicians and several 
thousands of dollars expended has failed to accomplish. 
it is a remedy for fever and ague, torpidity of the liver, 
sluggishness of the blood, and that train of evils follow- 
ing such a condition of things. After wearing one of these 
pads for four weeks, the patient was in better health than 
before in five years. It is a remedy that ig fast supersed- 
ing the use of quinine and other drugs en internally, 
and operates by absorption. We consider it one of the 
most valuable of all the medical discoveries ever made. 
The remedy is to the Liver what the proper external 
application is to a burn. It draws out the fever, gives 
tone to the stomach, and thus follows, life to the blood. 
Messrs. Wm. F. Kidder & Co. , 83 John Street, New York, 
are the Sole Proprictors, to whom all communications 
should be addressed.’’—Pomeroy’s Democrat, May 20th, 
1876. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., AT CHICAGO. 


The press of Chicago is already felicitating itself on 
the occasion of so great an advantage to that city as the 
opening of a branch house of A. T. Stewart & Co. The 
Chicago Times says: 

‘Wabash Avenue will experience a great revival. The 
millions of money that have lain there idly invested for 
years will at once begin to turn over and produce some- 
thing, for the appearance of so immense a concern there 
will attract other large concerns, and it requires ‘no 
stretch of imagination to see that magnificent street, a 
year from now, the busiest thoroughfare in the United 
States.” 

If such a result as this follows the establishing of a 
branch house of A. T, Stewart & Co, in so enterprising 
a city as Chicayo, the dullest man living will be able to 
divine the general disaster that would have followed the 
closing up of the twelve distinct houses of this immense 
concern, had not Mr. Stewart, by his will, provided for 
the continuance of his business, Had Mr. Stewart divided 
up his great wealth, the particular parties or institu- 
tions receiving it would have been benefited, but the 
busines; of the country, and the good of those who 
‘‘eat their bread by the sweat of their brow,’ are more 
surely conserved by keeping this great commercial in- 
stitution in good running order. The opening of this 
branch house in Chicago does not more surely give 
a& new impetus to the business of that city, than the 
closing up of its other houses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments would bri: g privation and hardship, not only 
to its ten thousand employés and their families, but to 
the public at large. 

Judge Hilton and Mr. Libbey are evidently faithfully 
carrying out the wishes of Mr. Stewart. There is one 
point in which The Chicago Times is undoubtedly in 
error, viz., as to Mr. Libbey’s removal from this city. We 
have no doubt, if his life is spared, but that he can be 
found for the next fifteen or twenty years every day at 
his desk at the wholesale honse, carner of Broadway and 
Chambers Street.”"—Sunday News, August 27th. 











Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonp St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. 


Dr. Van Holm, 161 Court Street, Boston, Maes, 
A reliable Physician. Consultation, by mail or at office, 
free. Office hours from 11 to 3. 


A Favorable Notoriety.—The good reputation 
of ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ for the relief of 
Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, has given them a 
favorable notoriety. 


Visitors to the International Exposition 
at- Philadelphia should not fail to see the ‘*‘ Fisher Re- 
frigerator,”’ now on exhibition and in operation at K 11 
Agricultural Hall. Address, J. Hyde Fisher, ?. 0. Box 
170, Chicago, Ill. 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN Liniment for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for over twenty-seven years, and never failed, 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 


Landscape Gardeming.—Geo. T. N, Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care p Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


“And you'll never be cross at me any more ?””’ 
‘“No, darling.” ‘*And you'll take me to the Centen- 
nial?” ‘*Yes, pet.” ‘*And buy me a medallion and 
a pair of earrings?’ ‘* Most assuredly, my love.” 
‘Then, George, be sure and get them at I, J. Nash’s, 
No. 781 Broadway, up-stairs, opposite Stewart’s. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. AytHony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-l.antern 
Slides a specialty, Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


‘* Tasteless Medicines.—0Of the many methods 
devised to overcome the nauseous taste of some medi- 
cines, such as Tar, Turpentine, Extract Male Fern, and 
even of Castor and Cod-Liver Gils, none have as yet 
equaled that of Capsules, they having numerous advan- 
tages over all other forms; and of the Capsules that have 
fallen under our observation those made by Dundas 
Dick & Co., of this city, are the best. They are easily 
swallowed, even by children, being soft, contain genuine 
medicines, and may be relied on.’’—Sanitarian. 











OMSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss af 
Strength, Files! and Appetite, and all diseases arisin 
from Poverty 0! the Blood, promptly and radicay onal 
by WINCHRBSTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle. 
Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
Sold by Druggists. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILIPY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to S{X Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. 0. Box 2430. 















PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funkr, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St., 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 









DELMONICO'S 
REMOVAL. 


L. DELMONICO 


HAS REMOVED 


From 5th Avenue and 14th Street to 
Broadway, 5th Ave. and 26th St. 


(MADISON SQUARE), 
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MOURNIN 
AT. Stewart & Co 


ARE EXHIBITING FULL LINES OF 


Mourning Goods, 


COMPRISING 


Cashmeres, Merinoes, 
Bombazines, Henrietta, 
Empress and Creton Cloths, 
Barathea and Cashmarettes. 
ALSO, A HANDSOME ASSORTMENT OF 


Camel’s Hair Goods, 
And Novelties just opened. 
Crapes, Crape Vails, Ete. Etc. 


Dress ‘Making 


THE DRESS MAKING DEPARTMENT is 
in a CONDITION to KXECUTE ORDERS with 
COMPLETENESS and DISPATCH, and in a STYLE 
UNEXCELLED. 


Mourning Orders 


FILLED at SIX HOURS’ NOTICE at REASON- 
ABLE PRICES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
AT. ewart 4 Go 


RECOGNIZING THE GENERAL 


Decline in Values 


OF ALL KINDS OF MERCHANDISE, WILL OFFER, 
DURING the ENTIRE SEASON, their 


Immense Stock 


OF CAREFULLY SELECTED GOODS, 
COMPRISING 


Foreign and Domestic Dress Goods, 


Silks and Velvets, Linens, 
Millinery Articles, 
Laces, Trimmings, 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, 
Hoisery, Gloves, 





Boys’, Children’s and Misses’ 


Ready-Made Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Carpets, Upholstery, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Ete., 


AT SUCH A 


Minimum of 
Low Prices 


AS CANNOT FAIL TO BE THOROUGHLY APPRE- 
CIATED by PURCHASERS. 





Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure, the 
]} VERY BEST. 6 for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St., N. Y. 


ILL. CATALOGUE OF ARTICLES FOR 

Free. BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Mass. AGENTS 
QUFFERES FROM NERVOUS DEBIL- 
S ITY who have tried in vain every advertised 


remedy will learn of a simple cure by «ddressing 
DAVIDSON & CU., No. 86 Nassau St., N. Y. 


60 "sme 6D Wart otas” 106, 
$350 A MONTH.—Agents wanted 36 best 


selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 




















FALL IMPORTATION 
DRY GOODS 


AT RETAIL: 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have opened, for the accommodation of STRANGERS 
and OTHERS desiring to make their purchases early, @ 
choice stock of 


PLAIN, COLORED, 
FANCY AND BLACK 


SILKS. 


From the most CELEBRATED MANUFACTORIES in 


“LYoOoun s,” 


Which we are enabled to offer, owing to immenfe 
purchases in anticipation of the FAILURE in RAW 
MATERIAL, 


WITHOUT ADVANCE 


ON LAST SEASON’S 


Extraordinarily Low Prices, 


Together with a varied assortment of the 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Silk and Wool and Wool Damasse, 
Fancy Styles in Armures & Matelasse, 
Plain and Fancy Cashmeres, 
Damasse and Plain Camel’s Hair, 
Fancy Serges, Scotca Wool Plaids, 
Merinoes, 

AND THE MOST FASHIONABLE COLORINGS IN 
Dress Goods Fabrics, adapted specially 
for ‘‘ Costumes ’’ & ‘‘ House Dresses.”’ 








Prices Un -recedentedl ~ Low 


IN 


THIS FALL’S IMPORTATION OF 


INDIA 
Camel’s Hair Shawls. 


The largest and finest stock of 


““VALLEY KASHMIRS” 


in the city. 
Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


MADAME C. MEARS, 


ASSISTED BY MLLE. L. SEE, 
No. 222 Madison Avenue, New York. 
English, French and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Reopens Wednesday, 
September 27th, 1876. 
Private classes in French and German every day for 
Ladies who have finished their school education. 


BANKRUPT SALE 


OF MILTON GOLD JEWELRY. 


We will send you on receipt of fifty cents, one pair 
elegant engraved sleeve-buttons, one set spiral studs, one 
beautiful coral scarf pin, one gents’ watch-chain, and one 
heavy wedding ring. Above lot used to retail $5.50, 
Four lots will be sent post paid on receipt of $1.50, and 
12 lots for $4. Address, 

W. W. BELL & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, etc.—<A Sufferer’s 

experience, warning and rules of cure given ina 

pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. J. M. DaGNa.t, 63 Fulton 
Street, New York, P. O. Box 3,848. 


$1 For 25 Cents. THE EUREKA CABINET. 
Containing 1 Chinese ‘* What Is 1t ?”’ a capi- 














tal trick—hand it to a person to open and a 
small needle stabs their finger every time. 
lelegant French bronze Pocket Pencil wi 
adjustable icads. TEureka Camera, shows persons or ob- 
ects behindgou or at your side, 1 Nest of Pharaoh’s 
rpentg Eggs, each egg when _ ignited produces an im- 
mense serpent. 1 Centennial Badge, beautiful designs, 
The CABINET containing the five articles sent ovat, for 
only cents, Address, Eureka Trick & Novelty Co., 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York. 


EATERS EASILY CURED BY 
one that has used it for 13 years. Address 

Jos. A. Dunn, Elizabethport, N. J. 
ENGINEERS and Engine Owners should 
all understand the ALLEN GOVERNOR. 
Illustrated Circular sent free. 8S. B. ALLEN, Boston. 











Imitation Gold Watcbes 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
; Sent C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cironlar COLLINS MeraL WaTcH 
FAcTORY, 3°5 Broadway, New York. Box 5096 








1G P A to sell our Rosser PRINTING STAMPS 
B a Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O 
¢ NS of every Description, Style, and Price 
U $3 to $250. 


REVOLVERS, oP maa aes 


All Kinds of Sportsmen’s Goods. 
Write for Price-list to 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We will start you in a business you can 
NO make $50 a week without capital; easy and 








—— for either sex. Agents Supply 
Co., 261 Bowery, N. Y. 
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Centennial _ Headquarters, 


Traveler’s Guide. a 





ATLAS HOTEL, 


FIFTY-SECOND ST. & ELM AVENUE. 


Ninety yards to the West Ticket En- 
trance to the Exposition. Accommodations 
for 5,000 guests. 

Lodgings per day 75 cents and $1. 

' Restaurant first-class only. 

Meals 25 cents and upwards to order. 

Board and Lodging on American plan, 
$2.50 Ber fay. 


~ Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., pote SO 
The tnost centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, 4 and $4.50 sted day, E togaat Accommodations. 











~ American EZouse, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, i ASS. 
Largest First-class House in New England. Prices 
reduc cod to $3, $3.50 aud $4 per day. 


Grand Central ‘Hotel, 


Broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000,- the 
Grand Central offers every conve nience and luxury be- 
longing to its high position among first-class hotels. Mid- 
way between up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers 
the best advantages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 





$4 per day, according to location of floor. H. L. POWERS, 
Proprietor. s im eS 
Coleman House, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
Ala Carte. 


™ - a 


JAS. A. JEWELL, Proprietor. 
ee  —— 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Next Drawing September 15th. 


rT mre, 






DPN Givnkcsaccesse 60,000 
2 Prizes of, 25,000 
2 Prizes of, ¢ 10, 000 
7 Prizes of, each 5,000 
59 Prizes of, each 1,009 
And 572 other Prizes. 
Wholes, $20; Halves, $10; Quarters, $5; Fifths, $4; 


Tenths, $2. Full explanatory circulars free. 
THEODORE i ZSCHOCH, 116 Nassau Street, N 


v. ¥. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best,, will do 
the work of a $250 press 4x6, $14, 
5x74, $27; 6x9, $37. 8x12, $60 
Rood Card Press. type roller. ink, 
ete , $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitchell. Type Founders, 
No 21 Brattle St.. Boston, Mass, 
Established 1847. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH oes, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Health and Comfort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three Garments in one. Ap- 
proved by all physicians AGENTS 
WANTED. Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, $1.75. Samples 
to Agents, 25 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address, / 


WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway,N.Y. 


THIS IS 
NO 
HUMBUG. 














By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife. with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville. as 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


THE GREAT 


BoyYys’ PAPrER 


of Amcrica. 





Full of Adventure, Interest and Attraction for the Young, 
encouraging them to study and persevere in school. 


Stories of great merit, 
impressions. 


sure to produce favorable 


Early in September will begin 


A Sequel to Lion Jack, 


By Hon, P.T. Barnum, 


Whose present story has won such extraordinary 
epcomiuins from all, 





Billy Barlow at the Centennial, 
An amusing story, 
By Bracebridge Hemyng, 
Author of ‘‘ Jack Harkaway.” 


The Young Naval Cruiser, 


By Roger Starbuck. 





Issued every Tuesday. Price, 5 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, including postage and a fine chromo, $2.50, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





SA. WAN. Té&e the Wizaky» of Tas UKIBNT, 

I Pe will send a photograph of 
your destined husband or wife on receipt of 35 cts. A 
written-out destiny, comprising all past and future 
events, farnisied for $2.50. Advice in reference to iost 
friends, property, !ove or business, given for $1. He 
relies entirely on the wonderful Art of Magicology, or 
Second Sight, and is invariably correct. Send photo- 
graph or lock of hair. Address, R. SamanTex, P.O. Box 
456, San Francisco. Cal. 





9 combined with great 


PORTABILI OPERA, 


power in FIELD, anise: + TOURISTS’, 
and gevera! out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; wiil show objects distinctly from 
a two tosix miles. Spectacies of the greatest transpa- 

erent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
= the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent oF Leelee sh OOS. SEMMONS, OCULISTS OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. 


ss 





IB 








7 
miwiature printing Lp fer FIVE DOLLARS. 


TOUNG ‘AMERICA PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 

SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc, 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 





TIN-PLATE, 
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RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 


The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
7A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAYS, 


9A. M. tol P. M. 
CAMPAIG etc., the best and cheapest. Sample 


y mail, 5c. Circulars free. WILLIAM M. 
DONALDSON, Art Publisher, Cincinnati. 


From from 7 A. M. 


from 





PICTURES, 19x24, CARICATURES, 





SNYDER’S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


The Best 


SMALI 
POWER ENGINES MF 
IN THE COUNTRY. ,. 
*Manutactured by 
WARD B.SNYDER. 
84 FultonStrs 
NEw yor’ 


TO BE SEEN AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION : 


Ohat-ealele se Power, with tubular 


boiler complete,only...$150. 
200. 
250. 


Two-Horse Power 
+ Three-Horse Power... 


Call andExamine 


OR SEND FOR 
AN: <« 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE: 








THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank 


Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, 


CONT 


is now ready with the following 


ENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


What shall we Do with Our Indians? 

A Grove of Palm Trees 

The Point Lace Barbe. By Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Man in Europe in the Stone Age, 

A Morocco Cavaher 

The Retreat. 

A Visit to Nuremberg. 

An Escape 

The Chevalier d’Eon. 

A Panther Hunt. 

Cromwell's Cookery Book. 

The Buffadero, 

Talma. By Henry B. Baker. 

Hawking. 

Hedgecourt. 

Parsley Peel. 

Pearl Island. 

The Girl! Detective. By S. Annie Frost. 
Miss Wheeler, the Heroine of Cawnpore. 
The Willow Switch. 

Chapel Cave, near Lewiston, Pa. 

A Curious Petition 

A Harvest Festival in Poland. 

A Woman’s War. 


ENGRA 


What shall we Do with Our Indians ?—A Group of Prom- 
inent Sioux Chiefs; An Indian Calumet or Peace 
Pipe; Kiowa and Comanche Indians Signing a 
Treaty of Peace; Satanta Making a Speech Dur- 
ing the Negotiation of a Treaty; Sioux Indians 
Performing the Scalp Dance; Sioux Attacking an 
Emigrant Train—Scenes of the Sioux War of 1865; 
A Settler Pierced by Arrows; The Agencies—Issu- 
ing Clothes to the Indians—Issuing Sup) lies to 
the Indians; Indians and the Army — General 
Sherman Meeting the Sioux Chiefs in 1867—In- 
dians and Peace Commissioners—Indians Going 
to a Council; The Uintah Mountains, Black Fork 
River; Captain Jack, Leader of the Modocs in the 
War; Attack on a Train of Black Hills Miners; 
Action between Sioux and a force of Volunteers 
and Miners; General George Crook, U. 8. 4 
General Crook's Army Advancing into "the Hostile 
Country. 

A Grove of Palm Trees. 

The Point Lace Barbe, 

The Retreat, 

A Morocco Cavalier. 

Man in Europe in the Stone Age. 

Nuremberg: The Royal Castle at Nuremberg; The Bride’s 
Door in the Church of St. Lawrence; The Nassau 
House and Virgin’s Fountain; The Shrine of St. 


Sebald; The House of Albert Durer—His Tomb; 
The Jungfern Kuss, or Virgin, showing a victim 
within it—Interior of the Jungfern Kuss; The 


Frauenkirche, or Church of the Virgin, 
An Escape. 
The Chevalier d’Eon. 
A Panther Hunt. 
The Bufladero, 
Talma. 
Madame Tallien. 
‘After the Hunt.” 
Hedgecourt. 
Pear! Island. 
Parsley Pecl. 
The Girl Detective. 
Miss Wheeler, the Heroine of Cawnpore. 


By Monginot. 


A Visit to a Spanish Prison. 

The Banian Tree. 

My Brief Romance. 

Southern Scenes. 

Fatal Cur:osity 

Maximilian’s Wish, 

All in a Name 

Mr John Pounds, 
Childreu. 

An Adventure with a Catamount, 

Guarana. 

Babies and their Belongings. 

My Night Lodger. 

The Red Thrush Defending its Nest. 

Smeking Out a Tiger. 

Barney \!cGee, and How he Got his Wife to America 

A Curious Lingo. 

Epistolary Correspondence. 

The Judges’ Cave, Westville, Conn. 


the Gratuitous Instructor of Poor 


Horseshoes. 
The Diamond. Its Source, Properties, and Uses. By Pro- 
fessor C. A. Joy. 


Recent Progress in Science, 
Entertaining Column. 


VINGS, 

Chapel Cave, near Lewiston, Pa.: Entrance to Limestone 
Cave; The Old Man of the Cave; A Curious 
Fungus. 


Harvest Feativ al in Poland. 

A Concert of Amateurs. 

The Pet Fawn. 

A Visit to a Spanish Prison—Friends Without. 

the Banian Tree. 

My Brief Romance. 

“* Don’t I Look Well?” 

Southern Scenes: A South Carolina Agriculturist; 
Charleston Street Vender 

Fatal Curiosity. 

Maximilian’s Wish. 

Mr. John Pounds. the Portsmouth Cobbler. 

An Adventure with a Catamount. 

Babies and their Belongings: A Lapland Cradle—The 
Round-about—The Go-cart—A Pad for the Head; 
The Dutch Custom—A Chinese Winter Cradle— 
Young Italy—Sioux Baby Carriage. 

My Night Lodger. 

The Red Thrush Defending its Nest. 

Smoking Out a Tiger. 

Barney McGee, and How he Got his Wife to America. 

The Judges’ Cave, Westville, Conn.—First Headstone at 
Whalley’s Grave—Present one; The John Dixwell 
Monument—First Stone erected at Dixwell’s Grave 
—Stone at Goffe’s Grave. 

The Diamond: Military Escort Convoving Diamonds to 
the Coast of Brazil—Diamonds Fields on the Vaal 
River, South Africa, Discovered in 1870; Diamond 
Seckers in Camp—Digging and Was hiag-—Leevt ing 
Cape Town for Diamond-fields; Diamond - cutting 
Works on the Amstel, Holland—Splittinz Dia- 
monds; Polishing Diamonds—Sizes of Diamonds— 
Brilliants — Roses; Diamonds and other Gems 
found with Gold—Cape Diamonds in the Rough; 
The Koh-i-Noor, Original Cutting—Plan of First 
Cutting; Recut; Simple Mode of Testing a Dia- 
mond; The Pitt Diamond Exhibited to the San 
Culottes under a Military Guard during the French 
Revolution. 

The Woman’s Tailor in Bearn, 


A 





The Willow Switch. 


The Widowed Duck. 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excelient reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational 


The “* POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street. 


$2.50, POSTAGE FREE 


New York City. 


_ Agents Wanted. 
$102 $25 
$5 to $2 
$l 


$55 2 $77 


per day. Send for Chromo Gininges, 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 





per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, ] Maine. 











can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address, EBLIS MAN’GCO., Waltham, Mass. 





A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 


$77 FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $3 
= New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 





logue free. GEO, L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 
9! a “MONTH. - —Agents ; wanted, “male or - female, 
for the best selling articles. 6,000 sold in 


one day. Address, LAPHAM MFG. CO., Marion, 0. 
ls. WANTED to canvass for 30 styles of Em- 

blem Visiting and Business Cards.) Samples 10 cts. 
Immense profits. Emblem Printing Co., No. 8 E. Dedham: 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











YES): WE WANT an agent in every town. 

Easy work at home. Write now, and wo 
YES will start you. $8aday sure to all. SIMP- 
| SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


NEW DEPARTURE, ™: and Lacs 


Balesmen wanted in every city and town in the U. 8. AND CANADA 
to introduce our Old anil Kthple MANU FACTURES. $75 PER 
MONTAH, Hotel and Ne Ob, mses paid. Apply by leiter or im 
persis  & A. GRARE'S © 2464's Home emia 





TE Men to travel ani sell parr to 

dealers. No peddiing. $80 a 

month, hotel and traveling expenses 

MomiToR Manu FACTURING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

$1 Samples for trial. Best 

article out. Profit 400 

per cent. Agents make $70 

per week. if unemployed send stamp for pamphlet. 
J. P. RAY & CO., Chicago, LIL 


AGENTS WANTED! Medals and TAL Awarded 


wag" GEN TENNIAL BIBLE 


1,800 Illustrations. Address for new circulars, 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 930 ARCH Street, Phila. 


‘(\ AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


CENTENNIA! EXHIBITION 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 73 
copies in two days. Se:.d for our extra terms to Agents 
NarTIONAL PUBLISHING Co., P hiladelphia, Pa, 


paid. 











AN AG e NT. —One from every county in 
the United States—may 
now secure steady em- 

ployment for the next eight months delivering Frank 

Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Registe: of 

the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 

with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 

DEPARTMENT, FRANK Lestre’s PoBLisninac Hous, 537 


Pear! Street, New York. 
7 VISITING CARDS, NO 2 Alike, 1 name 30 cts. 
x and 3ct. stamp. 4 packs 4 names, $1. With one 
pack for_ samples you can obtain 20 names per hoar 
GD easily. Best and prettiest lot of cards ever seen. 
not more than satistied, L will refund your money. 
eel Sent by return mail. Common cards at unheard-of 
rates Agent's circular, a list of 240 styles of cards, 
we 7 samples of type, etc., with each order. Address 
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C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 





Champi on Combination and Youth’s Com. 
panion Foot , Amateur Steam Ea- 
ines & Boilers, C. ylinder Saws and Stave 
Machines. Send stamp for price. Strange’s 
cy lunder Sews Mach. Co. Tauntoa Mas, 


ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 
Catalogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancn Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 








Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER 


“AFTER MANY DAYS,” 


A Novel 


By Christian Reid, 


The most popular American Novelist. 


“Tr,0I1sS DENTE” 


A Charming Serial by the Author of “For Love or 
Him,” ‘‘ORREL’s FOLLy,”’ etc. 


Short Stories b Annie Thomas, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Jane G. Austin Amanda M. Douglas, Mrs. 
M. A. Dennison, Mrs. 8. A. Weiss, 
§. Annie Frost John Moran Rev. 
E, W. Badeer etc. etc. 


Adventures in all parts of the world from actual experi- 
Portraits and Lives of Self-made 
Manners and Customs of various Nations. 


ence finely illustrated. 
Men. Anec- 
dotes of Animal Life; Pictures and Entertaining Matter 
for the Young; Poetry; 


Essays. A Charming, Varied 


and Interesting Miscellany. Reading and Pictures of the 


most attractive and heightened character. 


Issued every Monday, price 10 cents. Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, $4.00, postage free and a Chromo 





Frank Leslie 537 Pearl Street N. Y. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 








iq MANDRAKE 
OCHENCKS. ies 
' For Bilious Complaints. 





ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 





omy aA i Ne ae 











S.H. STITT & CoO., 
Proprietors. 

This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
onty hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARLINGTON 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of ho-telry. 

By a recent decision of the U. 8S. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 








2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
post paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 










man. 





ANY ONE CAN TAKE 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


It is most agreeable to the taste. Some medicines are really offensive, 
and the stomach rejects them. This can be taken by children. It will 
purge gently; cure constitutional costiveness ; eradicate affections of the 
liver; remove healthily the cause of rheumatism; brace up the nervous 
system, without creating nausea or vomiting. In a word, this aperient is 
Nature’s remedy, prepared in the alembic of the earth for the cure of 




















THE INDESTRUCTIBLE BANNER. 


Mistress ADMINISTRATION—“ We've been washing our dirty linen all Summer, and, Holy 
Morton! here's that Bloody Shirt again !” 





PARLOR 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


















PERFUMES, 


Warranted the Finest) Goods Made, 





TILDEN or HAY ES 
Campaign Outfits., 


CAPES, CAPS OR HATS, 
TORCHES, LANTERNS, 
All kinds ; 
BELTS, BADGES, CHARMS, Etc, 
4. CoMPLETE OUTFIT, consisting 
of Colored Cape and Cap, Swing 
Torch and Stick, cnly $1.50. per 


man. 
MN WARD B. SNYDER, 
Manufacturer, 

84 Fulton Street, N.Y. 








PAYS FOR ITSELF ! 
WOOTTON 
DESK 00., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. Y. AGENCY, | 


J. R. Anderson & Co. 
262 Broadway. 
“To the ordinary desk as a steamship to a canal-boat.”’ 
—Jno. C. New, Treasurer United States, 










** Saves time enough in a few months to cover its cost.’ 
—0. H. BoGart, Cashier Pacific B’k., San Francisco. 


The most Productive of Investments—It pays cent. per cent. 


[SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. | 


“Jail mies 
J.W.JOHNSTON 


260 GRAND STREET NN. 
Also 427 Sixth Avenue cor. Twenty-sixth Street 


rr) ’ . 
Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 
a#— 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts. of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15. ‘ guaranteed to fit.” 
Ba Dress Snirts, ready made, unlaundried. $1.25 each. 
&@ Send for prices of neck-ties. scarfs. collars. under- 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self-measurement. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 

















All who would have feet free from 
Vy A corns, dress the feet with a view to 
We =health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts. modeled 
¥ from nature—an essentially differ- 
ov ent sty le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
’ 2 elasticity in walk- 
; ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
31 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 
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HOLMAW’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SiMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms: 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia,  Bilious 
Dsorders, &c., &c. 

None _ genuine 
without the Trade- 
\ Mark and Signature 
\ of the Inventor on 
| the wrapper. 
| | Ask your druggist 
* for it. For Certifi- 
| cates,read little blue 
: \ | book, Hnemy in 

TRADE-MARK. Air. 

Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 





Excel in Quality of Tone, Thorough Workmanship, Elegant 
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d Finish, and Wonderful Variety of their 


Combination Solo Stops, Holine, Vox 
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608 
Poe aM LOM | Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











NDEMAN 
SONS. 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 
92 Bleecker Street, New York. 
173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














‘THE BRUNSWICK,’ 
Boylston, Corner Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

This new and commodious structure is now completed 
and ready for the reception of guests. The house is fire- 
proof, and contains every modern improvement, includ- 
ing a passenger and baggage elevator. It is elegantly 
furnished, is centrally located, in the most fashionable 
part of the city, near the Public Garden, Library and 
Common, and as convenient to the Railroad Depots and 
Theatres as any first-class Hotel in the city. 

No pains or money will be spared to make the Bruns- 
wick take rank with the best hotels in this country. 

Horse-cars pass the doors. J. W. Woxcort, Prop’r. 


JUNE. SULY. 


THE SUMMER CAPITAL. 


Leland’s Ocean Hotel, 
LONG BRANCH, 


NOW! OPEN. 


Charles & Warren Leland. 
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GEO. WOODS & CQ’S 


ORGANS. 
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Sutim 


‘Suruny, 


: = ‘is q 
These Remarkable instruments possess capacities for musical Effects and expression never before attained. 
Adapted for Amateur and Professional, and an ornament in any parlor. 49> Beautiful New Styles now ready. 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Washington Street, Boston; 170 State Street, Chicago; M. G. Bisbee, 1128 





®Lo ReNOw™ 


moo SENT FREE. 
MACHINE 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 


as CLASS MACHINE 
rertarrien | Freeman & Woodruff 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 4. Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr), 
AGENTS WANTED si aledotiaiiiy 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM CLOTHIERS ew Sast.”” 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- j 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 


JADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
|827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


| 
! 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion-Plate, with full directions for 
ordering Clothing by mail—fit guaranteed—by 








“* Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 


ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
Bo rgghave great fun and make money fast at 
y printing. Send two -_ se! full cata- 
logue o' sees, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
e sses: KELSEY & O0., Meriden, Conn. 









GICELSlOR 











Habit C d. : 
Eo oovcne tame naceun GEO. W. READ & CO., 


in prices. A trial bottle free. STEAM BAND SAW 
rs. J, A. DROLLINGER, Lu Porte, Ind. | AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 


Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 


. East River, New York. 
THE REVOLUTION. 








Always on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 
The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest Hard “ W ood Tumber 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS 

’ 


For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 


10 cents for Iilustrated Catalogue to 
M7. YY. Bawvarads, VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
B@ Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 


36 Cuvren Sr., N. Y.' 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


Presses from $1.50 to $350. 
HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 














Pommery “Sec” Champagne, Journ, Freres Caret Wines. 


65 Broapv St., New YorE. 


Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 

em Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 

peewee man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 

Broadway, N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 








NOW READY, 


LIVES AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
Samuel J. Tilden 


THOMAS A. HENDRIOKS, 


Democratic Nominees for President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 


Wita PORTRAITS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By C. EDWARDS LESTER, 


Author of ‘‘Our First Hundred Years,” ‘* Life and 
Public Services of Charles Sumner,” etc., ete, 


“. ... Itis ably written, is full of interesting data, 
and is altogether one of the best arguments in favor of 
the principles it advocates that could be suggested to 
readers. ’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


*,* Written from material furnished by the distin- 
guished statesmen, and by their authority. Every one 
is anxious to learn of the early life, public acts, private 
virtues and exemplary careers of the Reform Governor 
and the Constitutional Advocate. The volume gives 
the proceedings of the Convention at St. Louis, the Ad- 
dresses, Letters of Acceptance, with the Leading Speeches 
of Governor Tilden during his long and earnest battles 
for reform, and contests with and victory over the New 
York Tammany Ring and the Great Canal Combination. 


Price, in paper COVETS ......-4eeeeeeeee 50 cts. 
Price, in cloth COVETS.......cecsecccees $1.00 


For sale at all Bookstores, or sent postpaid to any address 
in the United States on receipt of price. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Peart Street, N. Y 
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